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to pass any given point. Now any native or foreign critic 
who speaks of commercialism, militarism, plutocratic ten- 
dencies, or imperialism as characteristic American tenden- 
cies, reviewing this procession, might wait for weeks and 
sometimes for months before a single person passed the 
grand stand af his criticism to whom his remarks would 
apply or who would know what he was talking about if they 
were repeated to him. The reason that things so seldom 
turn out according to the prophecies of those who survey 
national tendencies is because their criticisms relate to the 
conduct of a few hundred or a few thousand individuals, and 
not to the vast multitudes. the industrious millions who stay 
at home and mind their own business, and who are not 
swept off their feet by any current of opinion, action, or in- 
fluence. The smaller influential classes shape immediate 
policies and cause startling things to happen; but the main 
drift of the national life is no more affected by them than 
the ocean currents are changed by the steamers that ply 
through them, and cross them, leaving a wake of foaming 
waters. When consequences declare themselves, the people 
take the matter in hand, and act according to established 
principles and traditions. 
JF 


Rev. W. H. Fisu, residing at present with a sister in New- 
port, R.I., the place of his birth, on the 25th of March 
passed his ninetieth birthday. Among the reminiscences of 
Mr. Fish’s work in Central New York, published in the 
weekly Jtiacan, is an account ofa series of lectures given 
for three successive seasons by Emerson, Phillips, Garrison, 
King, Mayo, May, Mann, Greeley, George Sumner, Pierpont, 
Beriah. Greene, Curtis, Higginson, O. B. Frothingham, 
T. K. Bzecher, Chapin, H. W. Beecher, and W. A. Bartlett. 
These lectures were given in Cortland, where Mr. Fish was 
doing missionary work. Mr. Parker, while on his way to 
speak in Cortland, was overtaken by a snow-storm, com- 
pelled to remain all night on a blocked train, where the 
illness began that resulted in his death. Of these men only 
Higgiason and Mayo survive. 
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ATTENTION is called to the fact that the nearly ten thousand 
men and women of African descent in Boston are subject to 
many limitations. A few of them are succeeding in the 
learned professions, but most of them are excluded from 
public life. The labor unions, for the most part, will not 
receive them into membership; and in some respects me- 
chanical occupations are less accessible to them in Boston 
than in the South. As barbers, waiters, and servants, they 
do not enter into competition with white men to any consid- 
erable extent, and so push their way along the lines of least 
resistance to a comfortable livelihood, without social recogni- 
tion and without much hope of speedy progress. Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College are open to them without 
restrictions ; and they become popular among their classmates, 
if they deserve popularity. Bruce, the class orator this year, 
is a negro; but his success will have no appreciable effect 
upon the social standing of the Africans of Boston. 
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Many conscientious ministers, who are greatly troubled by 
funeral customs which they do not dare to amend or omit, 
would find their task made easier if they would frankly 
consult, before a funeral, the people most interested. They 
would often be surprised to find that no one dreads more 
than they who are in trouble the customs which we have 
inherited. The offence that is taken when the minister 
neglects some customary observance is not because of the 
omission, but because it is wrongly interpreted. At such 
times people resent with intense feeling anything that seems 
to them to come from lack of sympathy, from carelessness, 
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or from want of respect for the dead. When they know 
that the minister enters into their griefs and makes them his 
own, they are often grateful to be relieved of burdens which 
custom has imposed. Music is a never-failing resource, and 
is often the most comforting part of the service. 


The Higher Criticism as an Extinguisher. 


The story is told of an American tourist who visited some 
shrine where he saw a lamp which, he was told, had not gone 
out for three hundred years. He instantly blew upon it, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, it’s outnow.” There are men and women 
in the world of the tribe to which this tourist belonged, who 
like to extinguish the lamps of faith and hope which they 
find burning in the shrines of religion. They regard as 
superstition everything which cannot be proved by evidence, 
which cannot be weighed, measured, tested, picked to pieces 
and put together again. By them the conclusions of the 
higher critics are eagerly accepted, because they are such 
effective extinguishers for the lamps of faith burning in the 
minds of their fellow-men. The method of the thorough- 
going and convinced sceptic, who will not believe without 
specific evidence, is the same in kind as the method of the 
believer who also trusts wholly to what used to be called 
‘the evidences of Christianity.’”’ When, therefore, the 
higher critic comes, destroying the authenticity of the 
ancient records, the unbeliever applies the conclusions of 
the critic to the lamp of faith, and the flame goes out. 

Another class, which does not wish or intend to use higher 
criticism as an extinguisher, assists the melancholy work of 
the bringer of darkness by confessing mournfully that the 
conclusions of the higher criticism do take away important 
evidence concerning the being of God, the nature of duty, 
and the hope of immortality. These mournful truth-seekers, 
these heroic explorers of ancient records, and these patient 
recipients of all truth, no matter whence it comes, use their 
knowledge to extinguish the natural light of faith, hope, and 
charity, and make the world seem a darker place for the 
shining of knowledge. The most resolute of them brace 
themselves, and shout to their fellows: ‘‘ We are not afraid. 
Come, let us take hands in the darkness, and go on our way 
with such courage as we may. Nature gives us faint assur- 
ance of hope, the oracles are dumb, the ancient records are 
discredited; but we live in a universe controlled by law. 
Let us be true, faithful, just, and persevering; and let us 
take what comes of learning the truth and speaking it.” We 
do not in any way exaggerate when we say that this is not 
only a characteristic note of our time, but that it is a false 
one. 

Man in the course of his evolution has survived and come 
to his present pitch of progress because he has trusted knowl- 
edge. He has believed that, the more he knew, the better 
for him here and hereafter. He has believed that science is 
a light-bringer, that truth is inspiring, helpful, and godlike. 
He has believed that, to bring joy and gladness into life, it is 
necessary to come into close terms with Nature, love her, 
trust her, and rejoice in her revelations. When the multi- 
tudes, therefore, are led to believe that the knowledge of the 
truth is held, by any class of people, to be a kill-joy, an extin- 
guisher of the light, and that life will be somewhat more 
dreary if one is truthful and honest, then they feel, if they do 
not say, that their true life lies elsewhere. They do not 
believe that the truth is such an extinguisher of faith, or, if 
they did, they would say, “Then let us have error and super- 
stition.”’ 

Now, when the taking away of some ancient fable or ap- 
parently proved historical fact or belief established by what 
was once considered creditable testimony has no other effect 
upon us than to reduce our faith and hope, to put out the 
light of joy in our hearts, to leave our minds dull and the 
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outlook for us obscure, then we may be sure that we have 
omitted in our acquisition of spiritual treasures some of the 
most valuable elements. In some of the most ancient 
psalms, hymns, and prophecies there is a joyousness, a con- 
fidence, and an eagerness of forelooking to which many 
advanced thinkers are strangers. And yet the triumphant 
note of these ancient thinkers marks an experience gained 
independently of most of our Scriptures, long before the New 
Testament was written. It isa sorry result of our modern 
literalism, if, losing what the higher criticism takes away, we 
are left in darkness. Those lusty, cheerful prophets who 
thousands of years ago rejoiced in the light and the coming 
day seem to have had natural sources of inspiration of which 
we would do well to avail ourselves. Whoever, therefore, 
mournfully confesses that the higher criticism is not a light, 
but an extinguisher, works in his way mischief more pro- 
found and lasting than that caused by the error and super- 
stition which sustain faith and hope. The new day will 
dawn in our liberal churches when we are all really set free, 
as now weare not, from the errors and the superstitions 
which were long ago discarded in form, but retained in 
reality. When thinking about the grounds of faith, we must 
cease to care very much about what the critics affirm and 
what the critics deny in regard to the records of past expe- 
rience. 
of the race have always’ done, the modern church must look 
for the light it needs, not to records of experience, but to the 
experiences of life itself. When the great, new, joyous 
prophet comes (and he will come), people will hear him 
gladly, and will cease to lament, as the faint-hearted now do, 
because the critics have taken away their God and their 
hope of immortality. If the higher criticism extinguishes 
the joy of the world and reduces its faith, then the world 
will have none of it. It will shut its eyes, put its fingers in 
its ears, and go to the Catholic Church, and be done with 
both the higher criticism and with those who live in its 
shadow. 


Objectless Living. 


Have you ever watched a bit of driftwood sucked into the 
miniature whirlpool of some little cove, thrown out again 
with the retiring wave, and perpetually returned in a mimic 
play of the great forces of the restless sea, and thought how 
it is the image of a portion of mankind who have no well- 
defined aim formulated in advance of the real grapple with 
necessities and circumstances which encompass this earthly 
scene of chance and change? ‘The ceaseless push of neces- 
sity, the relentless trend of instinct, the equation of tempera- 
ment, are so many currents and cross-tides and flurries of 
wind and wave that bend the destinies of men and shape 
their course, not by design, but by seeming accident. 

Few there are who do not make false starts before the true 
way, the path of least resistance, is found,— the path in 
which the feet go forward easily to the aim that, in some 
mysterious way, nature has appointed. Many there are who 
never get into the fittest and best path, but who struggle 
against inclination, the secret and darling wish of the soul, 
and are dragged by currents, too strong to resist, toward 
goals not loved, only endured and inwardly repellent. These 
are the pathetic sacrifices of such as stifle the crying desires, 
the imperious wishes of the soul, to meet the needs of others, 
to do an unpalatable but manifest duty. Here lies the 
struggle to discern whether it be more wicked to crush out the 
true life of the creature, in order to do humble drudgery that 
others may be warmed and fed, or to assert an imperious 
individualism that drives straight toward its aim, regardless 
of moral issues. In this struggle the substance of life is 
worn away, and all effort is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of doubt and indecision. 
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On many obscure arenas these battles are fought where 
circumstance and environment have proved cruel tyrants, 
and have hung weights to the feet of him who possibly might 
have won wreaths in the race, if left free to enter and com- 
pete. We speak often confidently of our free will and free 
choice; but there are times when all impulses seem fettered, 
all aims thwarted, and there is nothing to do but to allow 
ourselves to be driven by the knotted thong some way we 
would never have elected to go. The hamperings and hin- 
derings, mental, moral, physical, the coils and nets into which 
human beings are born, into which they stumble through care- 
lessness, through passion or ignorance, will account in part 
for the purposeless, aimless drifting life which so many lead, 
with a side glance toward fate as an excuse for their abnega- 
tion of moral responsibility. 

The human jelly-fish, on the other hand, may be due to. 
election as often as to compelling circumstance. The effort 
to get what can be got out of life without putting anything 
into life is the main principle of control. Out of this inane, 
objectless living many defective and corrupt tendencies are 
born. ‘This is the weed-bed and thistle-plot of human life, 
the untilled field, fenced, perhaps, from positive virtue or 
vice, given over to the unusable propensities that produce 
neither fruits nor flowers, bread for man nor fodder for 
cattle. It is almost more hopeless than sin; for sin indi- 
cates energy, passion, heat, revolt, elements which change 
of direction may work out to redemption. 

The aimless are too flabby for any strong emotion, any 
forceful purpose, which, if turned into the right channel, may 
bless the world instead of weighting society with a heavy 
burden. The Laodiceans are an example of a church 
formed of people of this kind. They were manifestly an 
inane community, drifting along without making for any 
well-defined port; given over to the mercy of wind and cur- 
rent, not feeling responsible for themselves or others; rejoic- 
ing, perhaps, in their breadth of view and their freedom 
from prejudice ; without energy to rise to anything fine and 
inspiring or to initiate a fresh movement which would bring 
purpose and zest into life. They seem to have kept up a 
feeble interest in religion, not caring much whether they 
were joined unto idolaters or the reformed. They could not 
get near enough together to produce human warmth. ‘Their 
service was cold and formal, and without any real interest. 
The exhortations of their preachers took little hold on their 
minds. It would seem that they had no purpose to make 
a live church, and evolve a glowing spirit of godly and 
brotherly love. They had dropped in, perhaps, because the 
church door was open; and some new form of words, some 
novel doctrine, had attracted them for the moment. They 
could not take root. It was not their purpose to assume 
responsibility, but ever. to shift and vacillate, leaving to 
others the task of building on solid foundations. 

Unfortunately, the congeners of the Laodiceans, the aim- 
less, shifting crew, who blow neither hot nor cold, but are 
vapidly inane and vacant, are not unknown to the modern 
church, They follow the new light, the preacher much 
spoken of in the newspapers. They fill the pews, but they 
do not in any appreciable measure swell the church treas- 
ury. They give a fictitious and illusory air of prosperity to 
the Sunday service, but there is no permanency in their 
interest. When a new man appears, more talked of than 
this one, they will doubtless move over to him. They shout 
with the crowd and float with the current, and are agape 
with a vacant curiosity that leads to nothing. In the church 
the burden of support falls on the few purposeful people who 
stand by the sanctuary and uphold it like the keystone the 
arch, who have conscience and convictions, and make their 
lives tell wherever they cast in their lot. 

Intellectual and religious vagabondage creates a class of 
tramps, not, perhaps, just like those who take to the road, 
and leave chalk marks on gates and fences, but morally of 
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that class. They are slippery and irresponsible, not to be 
depended on for any kind of hard work or consecrated liv- 
ing. There is no department of life free from the aimless 
and purposeless who live by the day to see what may turn 
up next, who wish to fill places of trust and importance 
without having fitted themselves for any place in particular, 
who desire to gather and consume the plums of life from the 
tree which others have planted, tended, and watered. An 
aim, if worth anything, comes out of the whole trend of the 
nature, and has the whole of character behind it. Itis an 
instrument of power for the labor of the world. It is a 
pledge to God and humanity to bear one’s share of life’s 
burdens, to be faithful to all trusts, to shirk no responsibil- 
ity, never to run away from the day’s work, never to ap- 
propriate what does not belong to us, to fulfil all obliga- 
tions, and to stand steadfast in the fight for truth and 
righteousness. 


Human Nature. 


“ Human nature is too good to be changed.” This was 
the common-sense remark of a speaker at a recent banquet. 
It was a sentiment to be enamelled in gold. The whole hue 


and cry that wracked the world, arguing for “a change of _ 


heart,” was a perversion of the simple command of Jesus, 
that his hearers should turn about in purpose,— Metanoeite. 
Naturally, this doctrine shaped itself, in full, that first man 
is born in sin, and that by nature he hates God and good- 
ness; second, that he is alien to God and hopelessly lost 
until the Holy Spirit works on his mind (heart or spirit), 
to establish a total change of sentiment and affection. This 
was easily made more extravagant, that such a change must 
be, or would be, sudden and miraculous,—that the subject 
of it would be overwhelmed by a supernatural power. Then 
came the terrible psychological extravaganza of the revival, 
transforming men in a moment from cursing and hating sin- 
ners to rejoicing and sanctified saints. Hanging on this 
change of heart were such doctrines as “ Once in grace, 
always in grace,” and, still worse, that a part of the human 
race was incapable of the change of heart because created 
and decreed to be damned. On this hung the whole doc- 
trine of the atonement: that man, being alien to God, God 
is also angry with man. But a plan was devised whereby a 
part of mankind could be saved (the part already so decreed) 
by the blood of Jesus (God incarnate). Repentance and a 
turn about to rightness on the part of the sinful man would 
not suffice to pacify God or to reconstruct the repentant. In 
fact, morality was proclaimed to be utterly worthless, so far 
as it went to save a soul. 

What an outburst of revolution is it when we hear that 
human nature is something very different from all this, that 
no such process of conversion is needed, that what is 
needed is an evolution of righteousness, that human nature 
is God nature struggling for rightness! Does our eloquent 
friend express exactly the great change that has come over 
Christian theology when he says, Human nature does not 
need to be changed? This is not to deny evil, or our own 
weakness, or our positive sin. It simply says that there is 
in all the world nothing apparent that is better, nobler, 
higher than man. His nature is and ever has been working 
upward and onward. What human nature does need is to 
be turned to better ends, to nobler purposing, to be en- 
lightened to see the good and stimulated to pursue it. This 
is to go back to Jesus, and take his words precisely as he 
uttered them: Turn about your mind, your attention, your 
observation, to see the right and true, and then pursue it 
with all your might. In other words, our hope is no longer 
in any miraculous or supernatural interference with human 
nature, but in helping men to see God, and hence to love the 
godly. This is the revolution that has gone on, or at least 
is going on. It must not be held to be a light matter be- 
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cause entirely natural. It is infinitely important to get men’ 
in love with God. The old doctrine made them seek their 
own salvation, even at the expense of shutting the God of 
love out of the world. The universe was filled with terrors. 
The infinite Father was eternally alienated from his children. 
Only a few of these could be rescued, and that through a 
mediator,—a suffering mediator. Read the Lord’s Prayer 
once more, and you will see that, after all, the new doctrine 
is not at all new. There it is in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
doctrine of the atonement, as there found, is not, “ Forgive 
us for Jesus’ sake,” but, “ Forgive us as we forgive our 
enemies.” We believe the time is come for a reversal of our 
old theology, as it bore on human nature, so that we may 
say man is not a fallen being, and human nature is not to 
be changed, but to be kept growing. Evolution has made 
nothing else so good: it is working on nothing better. Let 
it work. Let us not desire to alter, but to improve,— to co- 
work with God in the general betterment of humanity. 


Current Copics. 


AFTER a long-continued and spirited contest the first step 
toward the amelioration of the critical industrial situation 
in Cuba was taken in Congress on Friday of last week, 
when the House of Representatives, by a vote of 247 to 52, 
passed the Payne Bill, which reduces the tariff rate on 
Cuban sugar by 20 per cent. Before the bill could be 
passed, however, its opponents succeeded in amending it 
with a provision abolishing the differential on refined sugar, 
— an item whichis estimated to be worth $6,000,060 to the 
sugar refiners of the United States. Strong political in- 
fluences are at work to eliminate this amendment from the 
bill when it shall be brought before the Senate, and it is 
expected that another prolonged trial of strength in the 
senior national legislative body will delay final legislation 
for the relief of Cuba for an indefinite period. 
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THE educational event of last week was the installation of 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the city of New York, to succeed Mr. Seth Low, 
who retired from the presidency of the institution in order to 
become mayor of Greater New York. The event was made 
the occasion of a noteworthy gathering of educators, repre- 
senting very nearly every higher educational institution in 
the country and some of the historic universities abroad. 
The President of the United States was one of the conspicu- 
ous figures at the ceremonies. Dr. Butler has been acting 
president of Columbia since the resignation of Mr. Low at 
the beginning of the campaign which resulted in the most 
recent overthrow of Tammany Hall. He is among the most 
energetic and comprehensive of the younger educators in 
the United States ; and a new era of prosperity is expected 
for the university under his guidance, working upon the 
sound foundation which was given the university by its 
former head. 
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A NEW combination, something after the manner of the 
Northern Securities Company, to establish a “‘ community of 
interests’ between the great steamship lines that connect the 
United Kingdom with American ports, is the latest feat of 
financiering that is engaging the attention of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. It is understood that Mr. Morgan already has se- 
cured financial control of practically all but one of the chief 
lines that have their American termini in New York, and 
that that line, the Cunard, will soon be included in the com- 
bination. The different lines will continue to operate inde- 
pendently, so far as their administration is concerned; and 
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‘problem that awaits him. 


the British lines will continue to fly the British flag as here- 
tofore. Mr. Clement A. Griscom, president of the Interna- 
tional Navigation Company, one of the constituent corpora- 
tions of the new “ community,” is authority for the statement 
that it is the aim of Mr. Morgan and his associates to give 
to Americans a better and cheaper passenger and freight 
service to British ports. 
& 


‘SreNor Tomas EstrapA Patna, the president-elect of 
the Cuban Republic, left the United States last week to 
proceed to his post of duty and of honor in his native 
land. Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, subsequently 
sailed from New York to take personal part in making the 
final arrangements for the withdrawal of the American 
troops from the island. The evacuation of Cuba will take 
place on May 20. On that day the formal transfer of 
authority over the island will be made to the government 
of the new-born republic. The stars and stripes then will 
be hauled down from all public buildings in Cuba; and the 
Cuban people will begin their experiment of self-government, 
an end to which they have been striving through a century 
of revolution and bloodshed. The words of farewell which 
Sefior Palma spoke in the United States were words of 
courage and hope for a successful solution of the delicate 
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Some significant testimony is being given before the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines which is investigating 
the charges that American officers in the Philippines have 
been guilty of inflicting torture upon natives. Certain wit- 
nesses before the committee have told stories of cruelty in 
the Philippines which rival the reports of Weyler’s excesses 
in Cuba. Acting upon the testimony that was adduced 
before a court-martial in Manila when Major Waller of the 
Marine Corps was on trial on the charge of murdering na- 
tives, Secretary Root has issued peremptory orders to the 
commander-in-chief in the Philippines to investigate the 
conduct of general and subordinate officers in the islands, 
with a view to ascertaining officially whether these officers 
have been responsible for the wholesale executions of pris- 
oners and for the torturing of unwilling native witnesses, 
which have been alleged against them. The investigation 
promises to be thorough and complete, regardless of the 
rank or position of the accused officers. 
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TuHRouGHOUT the Roman Catholic churches of the world 
was read on last Sunday an apostolic letter from Pope Leo 
XIII., written in commemoration of his twenty-fifth year in 
the pontiff’s chair. The evils of divorce and anarchy are 
attacked in vigorous terms by the aged head of the Roman 
Church, who also deplores the spread of freemasonry, the 
luxury of the rich, and the laxity of the times in religious 
observances. Of marriage the apostolic letter says: ‘‘ The 
lay state, forgetting its limitations and the essential object 
of the authority which it wields, has laid its hands on the 
marriage bond to profane it, and has stripped it of its relig- 
ious character. It has dared as much as it could in the 
matter of that natural right which parents possess to educate 
their children, and in many countries it has destroyed the 
stability of marriage by giving a legal sanction to the licen- 
tious institution of divorce.” Leo XIII. also comments with 
pathetic resentment upon his isolation in the Vatican, under 
the shadow of the overmastering civil state. 


we 


Tue object of the recent violent agitation in the kingdom 
of Belgium was once more defeated on Friday of last week, 
when the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, by eighty-four 
to sixty-four votes, rejected the resolution which provided for 
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a revision of the constitution so as to adjust the right of 
suffrage. The result of the vote was a bitter disappointment 
to the socialists and labor groups who had demanded that 
the franchise be reformed, with a view to giving each voter 
one vote and no more, regardless of the property qualifica- 
tions which now entitle some voters to blocks of votes, in 
proportion to the amount of the value of their property. 
The disturbances in Brussels, Liége, Bruges, and other in- 
dustrial centres, have been very nearly suppressed by the 
energetic use of military and police measures. ‘The strike 
of over a quarter of a million laborers continues, however ; 
and the socialists are as determined as ever to secure an 
equal franchise, through the intervention of King‘Leopold, if 


need be. 
ws 


THE negotiations for peace in South Africa will be in 
abeyance for two or three weeks to come, in order to give. 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony leaders opportunity 
to meet and discuss terms for the termination of the conflict. 
It is probable that these terms later will be submitted to a 
plebiscite of burghers, according to Boer law, which requires 
the leaders of armed forces in the field to take the opinion 
of their followers upon the issue. It is hinted in London 
that the bases of peace have been practically agreed upon 
by the Boer leaders, and that a formal presentation of its 
terms only remains to be made, Lord Kitchener, the Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief in-South Africa, has declined the 
request of the Boers for an armistice, but is doing everything 
in his power to facilitate the conferences that have the final 
ending of the war for their object. 


Brevities. 


There are criminals that can be classified, but there are 
no criminal classes. 


Sincerity often consists in frankness in stating opinions 
which are not worth stating. 


He who is thinking of chains and shackles, and rejoicing 
to be rid of them, is not a freeman: he is only a freed man. 


It is interesting to see that the religious press, including 
the Presbyterian, declines to make itself responsible for the 
methods of the late Dr. Talmage. 


The orthodox papers that criticise most freely the methods 
of Dr. Talmage sometimes qualify their criticism by saying, 
‘* But yet he preached a pure gospel.” 


Judged by the usual standards of success, it is worth 
while to remember that Abraham Lincoln failed in every- 
thing he undertook before he entered the White House. 


Thoughtful people do not like to hear prayers which are 
evidently addressed to the audience or to some part of it, 
and which are not expected to reach beyond the minds of 
the hearers. 


Many emancipated liberals are more than ever under the 
influence of the creeds. ‘They have escaped, and rejoice in 
their liberty; but they are only escaped convicts, and wear 
the convict’s stripes. 


Laziness and fear are two of the most dangerous enemies 
of the soul and the body. The lazy man who is afraid never 
puts forth his full power with gladness, and diés before his 
time, because life is not interesting. 


Some theologians are still trying to prove the authenticity 
of the record of Noah’s flood. They do it by arguments 
drawn from geological evidences which have nothing what- 
ever in common with the records in Genesis. 
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A religious exchange enlarges upon the awful sin of any 
one who teaches a child to reason about the Biblical mir- 
acles, and to reject the stories of “the great fish’’ that 
swallowed Jonah and the ass that spoke to Balaam. 


After all, the failures reported in the ministry are not so 
many as are reported in the world of business. It has been 
estimated for many years that, of those who have set up in 
business for themselves, more than ninety per cent. have 
failed. 


There is much reason to believe that the parables of 
Jesus were founded upon fact. They are full of touches 
which show sympathetic observation of the people among 
whom Jesus moved and an active interest in the things that 
happened to them. 


So far as the effects are concerned, it is of little impor- 
tance whether a man tells the truth or a lie, if the result of 
what he says is a false impression. If an arrow is barbed 
with truth, it ought to be feathered with common sense and 
sensibility, else it will not reach its mark. 


Drinking in business hours, standing drinks at bars, and 
treating are responsible for more than half the drunkenness 
which overtakes men. The drunkenness of women must 
have other causes. The National Anti-treating Society 
would cover also social customs, and perhaps reach the 
women. 


There are many people who have a lively affection for men 
and women who scarcely ever think about humanity. There 
are also those who often use the word “ Humanity,” and 
write it with a large H, who know little, and care less, about 
the human beings who surround them unless they are “‘inter- 
esting.” 


Progress is the passage from limited desires to those that 
are unlimited, from those which can be easily satisfied and 
satiated to those that expand with satisfaction. One can 
readily find the limit of his desire for food, drink, or clothing. 
But the more truth, love, justice, and liberty he has, the more 
he wants and the more he can use. 


A theological student, graduated from Union Seminary, 
has been put on probation by a presbytery because he did 
not believe in Adam. All Christian ministers are expected 
to believe in God. In some churches they are required to 
believe in the Devil. Would it not be well to drop Adam 
and Jonah from the list of personages one must believe in to 
get the credentials of a Christian minister ? 


We no longer say, ‘‘ The voice of the people is the voice of 
God,” because we know that the highest truth is often re- 
vealed to persons who are raised above the common level, 
and have a message which is not always understood by the 
people. And yet, if the message of a solitary person be 
true, the people always advance toward an understanding of 
it, and in the end receive it. It appears, therefore, that the 
voice of the people always tends to be the voice of God. 


A correspondent in Cambridge, Mass., who writes that 
her eightieth birthday was passed on the 6th inst., wishes 
us to record the fact that Rev. John S. Brown of Law- 
rence, Kan., our oldest living minister, will pass his ninety- 
fourth birthday April 26. He is living with his daughter 
and his son-in-law, Mr. Whitman, the “ Laurie” of Miss 
Alcott’s “Little Men.” Mr. Brown has now given up all the 
Post-office Mission work which it has been his delight to 
carry on for many years. Our correspondent also notes the 
fact that April has been prolific of Unitarian ministers of a 
high order. She sends the names of Hale, Clarke, Pierpont, 
Winkley, Sears, Channing, Briggs, Furness, Martineau, 
Henry Ware, Jr., Brown, Whitman, Bartol, May, and 
Nichols. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
The Blood of the Lamb, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

If I do not answer Mr. Powell’s inquiry, I shall seem dis- 
courteous; and yet, if I answer honestly, as I must, if I 
answer at all, I may shock his faith in a book which does 
not belong to my Bible, though it is bound up with it. 

I never heard that Revelation was a child’s primer; nor 
do I know a single grown man who would say he fully un- 
derstood it. Dr. Hedge did not profess to interpret it. It 
lies back in my memory with the poems of Ossian and 
the old Sagas. I should never think of reading it to a 
child, and I have not read it myself since I was fifteen; 
and it is not a book from which I could derive comfort or 
spiritual strength, or in which I could see exhibited Chris- 
tian love. No matter who wrote it, many of its metaphors 
are repulsive. It is not “robes” that children want 
“washed” in anything: it is their spirits that need to be 
kept pure. I do not believe the blood of the martyrs 
cleanses any soul; and it is to the life, and not the death, 
of Jesus that I look with deepest reverence. Not all that 
Paul wrote, or Peter, approves itself to me; but you find 
little in their magnificent periods to condemn. 

Poetry, ancient or modern, must be born of peace and love 
or warlike reforming zeal, to interest me. Revelation is a 
‘ flight” I cannot follow. 

George MacDonald says, in “ The Vicar’s Daughter,” that 
Watts wrote some of the best hymns, but also some of the 
worst. The hymn in question he would never have quoted ; 
and, certainly, no one should quote it save an Oriental, as an 
expression of faith, and not even he — in the teaching of the 
young. This is not merely a Unitarian point. My feel- 
ing is shared by persons of good taste in all known denomi- 
nations. CaROLinE H. DALL. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 17, 1902. 


Recruiting the Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


As there is some effort being made at the present time 
to recruit the Unitarian ministry, we would like to ask why 
the same amount of effort is not made to retain the services 
of experienced men who are already in our ministry? 

The number of valuable men who leave the Unitarian 
ministry is very large. We find these men doing valuable 
work upon newspapers, in charity organization societies, in 
literature, and in politics. 

Now, why, if there is such a need of ministers in our 
Unitarian denomination, do we permit these men to leave 
our fellowship? Most of them are college graduates, intel- 
ligent, honest, and earnest. They entered the Unitarian 
ministry because of their love of truth and their desire to 
help the world. In other denominations we see men of far 
less intellectual ability doing good work; and, indeed, we 
often welcome to our fellowship men of inferior capacity, be- 
cause of the good work which they have done, under different 
conditions, in other denominations. 

Our own Unitarian ministers, well trained in our own 
theological schools, we are very willing to let drift out of our 
ministry without stretching forth a hand to prevent it. 

The young, untried minister has this to be said in his 
favor. He has made no mistakes, and has no enemies. He 
is “ Virgin Soil.” The older man may have made mistakes; 
but has gained wisdom from these mistakes. 

If a man of sixty is not too old to be a college president, 
a mayor, or a trusted physician, why should he be con- 
sidered too old,for the ministry ? 


— oS 


but the writer’s belief or opinion on a certain subject. 
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We need a large leaven of wise, experienced men in our 
Unitarian ministry to-day,— men whose chief interest is not in 
getting up entertainments, but men who strive by their charac- 
ter and their sermons to make the Christian Church stand for 
the highest ideals of truth and brotherhood in our commu- 
nities. AN OBSERVER. 


Unitarianism and Bible Texts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your issue of March 27, “ Presbyter”’ expresses a de- 

sire to obtain “explanations” of certain “ well-known Script- 
ure verses aS Unitarians understand them,” meaning, evi- 
dently, interpretations that shall make them seem to be in 
accord with Unitarian belief. The misunderstanding of our 
position with regard to the Bible which is shown in “ Pres- 
byter’s” question is of such a sort that any Unitarian ought 
to be able to correct it, and it may therefore be not unfit- 
ting that an obscure member of our fellowship should an- 
swer it. 
-" Unitarians are not concerned to harmonize Bible texts 
with the principles of their faith. For they do not, in any 
case, regard a verse of Scripture as establishing anything 
They 
may have great respect for that opinion, and it may help 
them to form or fix an opinion for themselves. But the con- 
sciousness of each individual must be for him the court of 
last resort, and the evidences of religious truth are to be 
found outside as well as within the Bible. Jesus, Paul, 
Isaiah, the writer of the Fourth Gospel, and many others 
whose words are recorded in the Bible were men of such 
deep spiritual insight that they may be regarded as special- 
ists, and as speaking with just such authority in their own 
department as an eminent scientist would possess in his own 
special sphere of research. But no scientist’s opinion, how- 
ever eminent he may be, is sufficient to settle any question 
for all time. It is no mark of disrespect to those we recog- 
nize as authorities to say they may occasionaily be mis- 
taken ; nor do they cease to be authorities whose opinions 
carry weight, if they occasionally contradict one another 
in some details or are proved to be in error on some 
points. 

Unitarians recognize authorities in religion only in the 
same way as authorities are recognized in science. No 
scientific doctrine is settled by the mere judgment of an 
authority. For us no religious doctrine is really settled by 
any external authority. Therefore, there is no Unitarian 
exegesis. The Fourth Gospel may be Unitarian or Trini- 
tarian, or neither the one nor the other ; but our Unitarianism 
remains unshaken. We generally think our views are in 
substantial accord with the more important teachings of the 
New Testament, and especially with the teachings of Jesus. 
But we make no attempt to explain any text in the sense of 
interpreting it in harmony with our views. 

It is of interest to note that, of the verses cited by ‘t Pres- 
byter,” two are from writings of Paul and the other three 
from the Gospel according to John. Many scholars, both 
Unitarian and Trinitarian, deny the historical accuracy of 
this latter work, and do not accept its alleged discourses of 
Jesus as giving his actual words. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether any of the verses he has cited contains a genuine 
saying of Jesus. 

The best elucidation of our position in regard to the Bible 
is, in the writer’s opinion, to be found in the tract ‘“‘ The 
Bible in Theology,” by Rev. W. W. Fenn, published for free 
distribution by the American Unitarian Association. This 
tract ought to be widely circulated ; for there is, unfortunately, 
a quite general misunderstanding of our position in this 
matter. 3 JosepH C, ALLEN. 


YARMOUTH, ME. 
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Budding-time. 


O little buds, break not so fast! 
The spring’s but new, 
The skies will yet be brighter blue, - 
And sunny, too. 
I would you might thus sweetly last 
Till this glad season’s overpast, 
Nor hasten through. 


It is so exquisite to feel 
The light, warm sun ; 
To merely know the winter done, 
And life begun ; 
And to my heart no blooms appeal 
For tenderness so deep and real 
As any one 


Of these first April buds, that hold 
The hint of spring’s 
Rare perfectness that May-time brings. 
So take not wings ! 

Oh, linger, linger, nor unfold 

Too swiftly through the mellow mould, 
Sweet growing things ! 


And, errant birds and honey-bees, 
Seek not to wile, 
And, sun, let not your warmest smile 
Quite yet beguile 
The young peach boughs and apple-trees 
To trust their beauty to the breeze; 
Wait yet awhile! 
—Lvaleen Stein. 


Little Glimpses of Southern Travel. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


ie 


Leaving New York on a day of snow and sleet and icy, 
biting wind, with the streets of the great city blocked with 
dirty, drabbled snow barriers and speckled with pools of 
liquid mud, one feels a little like a sneak who runs toward 
sunshine and verdure and balmy air in turning the face 
toward the South. Millions are left behind to struggle with 
wind and foul weather and untold filth underfoot; while the 
speeding train with dissonant shriek and rumble sings of the 
palm, the orange grove, blue water, radiant sunshine, a 
glorified winter or a mild celestial summer. 

The journey to Florida by the air line, especially if you 
pass the big cities in the night, is probably, with the excep- 
tion of the sage bush and alkali desert, the most uninter- 
esting journey on the continent. The interminable stretches 
of pine barrens are depressing to one not interested in 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and pine lumber. The little towns 
look like new places in the first stages of consumption or 
old ones run to seed. Columbia, S.C., looms upon your 
vision at a distance; and its capital stands up with the big- 
domed aggressiveness of some of its statesmen. Savannah 
you run into and out of without seeing anything of its 
adorable prettiness. Your principal amusement on this trip 
is the humble negro cabin, adorned with the heads of pick- 
aninnies and black mammies, all wool, eyes, and white teeth. 
They smile on you from door and window with genial 
salutation, and the foreground is generally decorated with a 
litter of young pigs the same color as their owners. 

The cabin itself is a genuine bit of American architecture 
set up on field stones or little brick piers, with a window, a 
door, and sometimes a tiny porch. Paint seems a very 
scarce commodity through the pine barrens of the Carolinas, 
but the black babies with their bright eyes are numerous 
enough to make up for all deficiencies. 

The single-track roads of the South are a painful surprise 
to. the. unwonted stranger. The through trains made up of 
luxurious Pullmans belong to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century or the beginning of the twentieth century; but the 
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rough, bumpy single track seems to revert to the first age of 
railroading. After you leave Washington, it is impossible to 
predict how much side-tracking and dawdling you will be 
called upon to endure in the most impossible places. The 
spurts put on to make up time hopelessly and irretrievably 
lost are more painful than the snail’space at which you 
usually crawl. The private car of the millionaire director 
or president is also a grievance. It often adds its weight of 
ease and splendor to the through train, to the serious dis- 
gust of the engine and the rather poor and shaky track. 

But grumbling is entirely out of order. Sooner or later 
you will come into a little heaven upon earth, where you 
speedily forget the blizzards and fierce wintry cold of the 
past bleak months. The dream that lured the first explorer, 
when he broke into the jungles of Florida, the untamed and 
shaggy wilderness, in search of the fountain of youth, still 
holds the mind. The spell has not been broken: it has only 
changed its form, The dream and mystery still lurks in the 
impenetrable forest, the deadly swamps, the fastnesses of the 
everglades, and along the shores of rivers and inlets clad in 
wild tropical growth,— places never to be tamed and subor- 
dinated to the use of man. 

It is a dream, too, made tangible when, arriving late at 
night, one awakes in the old Spanish city of St. Augustine 
to the golden warmth and splendor of a July temperature. 
The soft, bland air caresses your senses, the odor of orange 
gardens is wafted in at your window. Palms wave in the 
mild breeze, a chorus of thrushes and mocking-birds greets 
your waking. Flowers bloom, bright waters flash, gulls 
skim over the inlet, great turkey buzzards flap their ragged 
wings above the streets. The little city of St. Augustine 
seems singularly un-American. It finds its true place in the 
dreamland of old Ponce de Leon. It was waked up from its 
century-long sleep when the great hotels were built at its 
heart, an imitated extravagance of old Moorish-Spanish 
- architecture that, in its towers and colonnades, its Aazios and 
fountains, its antique gateways and crenellations, its lavish 
richness and superfluity, suggests Granada, the Alhambra, 
the towers of Del Iol and Giralda, and the times of the Cid 
and champions of ancient wars. 

It isa gorgeous scene; but the hotel life, with its flimsiness, 
its artificiality, its meaningless bustle and unrest, seems sadly 
out of keeping. Itspoilsthe illusion. The splendid interiors, 
with a great wealth of painted ceilings and rich upholstery, 
pall upon you at last as if apropos of nothing. A cold chop 
and poor cup of coffee gain little from the similitude of a din- 
ing-room to a king’s palace. It is only when you get away 
from this fictitious centre of the old town that you begin to 
feel the charm of such remnants of antiquity as are still in 
existence. Then the real St. Augustine reveals itself, with 
shreds of old and fascinating history clinging to its skirts. 
There is the softly shining Matanzas inlet, that river of 
death, where near its mouth the luckless Huguenot settlers 
were lured to their doom by the relentless Spanish foe, those 
self-appointed inquisitors who shed their blood for the glory 
of God and Holy Church. Then the pretty, quaint, narrow 
old streets,— how they remind you of bits of ancient towns on 
the other side of the ocean! St. Georges Street, with its 
tiny curio-shops, its quaint gables and balconied house fronts, 
its palms and flowering shrubs peeping through the interstices 
of its gardens, the scent of orange blossoms, and the song 
of familiar birds that later will nest in the orchard trees at 
home! Treasury Street, a mere crack between old-time 
houses, redolent, in its name, of Spanish doubloons and 
strong boxes; St. Francis Street, with memories of the an- 
cient Spanish convent demolished to give place to barracks ; 
the old burying-ground with its stones blackened by time, 
and its two white pyramids covering the remains of Dade’s 
command, who were massacred by the Seminoles. The 
pretty little plaza at the heart of St. Augustine has its Span- 
ish monument and its Confederate monument of the same 
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dumpy but appropriate architecture, its little fountain and 
stone market, called the slave mart, though, it is said, there is 
no good ground for believing that slaves were ever auctioned 
off from its open pillared space. ‘Tradition of a thrilling 
nature has taken hold of several of the old structures of St. 
Augustine, and it is highly appropriate that it should win its 
romantic cycle of myth and fable. St. Joseph’s Cathedral 
and little cosey shops make an appropriate setting for the 
oblong plaza; and not far off is the so-called oldest coquina 
house of St. Augustine, sheltering the nucleus of a local 
museum of great value. 

The remains of the old Spanish town have an indefinable 
foreign atmosphere, something that appeals to the fancy, 
touches the imagination, and holds us by many fond, sun- 
illumined memories. One is glad to find something on 
American soil that brings the satisfaction of quaintness and 
surprise. But the crown of the little city is the old fort, 
unmistakably genuine, standing grimly on its artificial em- 
bankments and darkling over the placid blue waters of 
Matanzas inlet. Far off in the distance lies Anastasia Isl- 
and, with its greenish sandy shore, the tall light-house 
curiously striped black and white, and the coquina quarries, 
whence was dug the old fort itself, the great hotels, and, prac- 
tically, the town. This shell-work, made of the homes of 
countless millions of tiny marine creatures strangely agglu- 
tinated, is the most poetic of building material. You can 
pick out the little shells from the walls, scarcely altered by 
the process of turning to stone; and, where all other stone 
was wanting, here were builded reefs and ledges for the use 
of man. Coquina is everywhere in evidence. It paves the 
streets; and on a windy day the white dust, like powdered 
glass, cuts into the eyes. 

The old city gateway is a singular anachronism. It is 
only a couple of gray stone posts with barred sentinel boxes; 
but there it stands, to show that St. Augustine was once a 
fortified town, built for defence against the enemy. The ~ 
fort is the only mediaeval fortification on the continent, and 
Uncle Sam has had the good taste to repair and preserve it 
as an esthetic remain. It is said to have taken over two 
centuries in construction, and its amplitude and sturdiness 
assert the leisure of its building. Probably a single modern 
gun would soon knock it into a dust heap, but it is said that 
Oglethorpe banged away at it in vain with his feeble artillery 
for forty days. 

How alluring it looks in the sunshine, rising from its 
smooth, turf-covered earthworks, every line and angle and 
tower easily traced by the eye! Nearly all of the old struct- 
ure is still intact. The entrance where the drawbridge was 
once suspended, the barbican and dry moat, bastion and 
sally port, bearing the escutcheon and arms of Spain, the 
vast square court, the casemates, mess hall, and barracks, all 
can be traced. 

The walk upon the ramparts in the mild sunshine was 
enlivened for us by the little mythical stories that have gath- 
ered round the old fort. They were told by a bright-eyed 
lad of ardent imagination and ready tongue, who spared no 
picturesque detail nor omitted a note of dark and cruel mys- 
tery. He conducted us down into an old bomb-proof, once 
walled up, but opened many years ago after the fort came 
into the possession of Uncle Sam. The access to this black 
pit is through a hole that you enter bent nearly double, and 
by means of much groping and stumbling. Our young hero 
led the way. Candle in hand, which he wildly waved, as, 
with shining eyes and in impressive, solemn tones, he told 
us how this place, walled up by the Spanish probably because 
of the iniquitous secrets enclosed, was opened long years 
after by our soldiers, when the skeletons of a man and a 
woman were found hung up against the wall in iron cages. 
On the ground he showed where an oubliette had formerly 
existed where dead bodies were thrown, and darkly hinted of 
a secret underground passage leading from the fort to the 
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river, After this thrilling and blood-curdling story, related 
‘on the very scene of action, the cell whence Coacoochee, the 
captive Seminole chief, escaped by squeezing through the 
embrasure and dropping into the moat below, seemed very 
tame. We left the old fort feeling proud of its myths and 
legends, and rejoicing in the fact that one historic building 
on American soil possessed an appropriate decoration of 
mystery and horror. 

~ But, alas! a very slight investigation revealed the fact that 
the myths of old Fort Marion have not, vulgarly speaking, a 
leg to stand on. The grim and grisly underground black 
hole was formerly, it appears, a bomb-proof, where powder 
and ammunition were stored. In time it became damp and 
unfit for its original purpose, and, after collecting a large 
amount of rubbish, was walled up by the Spaniards. After 
our soldiers took possession, the place was accidentally discov- 
“ered, and among the rubbish heap a few bones came to light. 
“Whether human bones or those of mules and donkeys, it is 
‘impossible to discover. From these bones grew the beauti- 
ful and thrilling myth. Owen or Cuvier was not more skil- 
ful in creating an extinct, prehistoric creature from a single 
tooth than the myth-makers of the fort have been in giving 
the fascinating old place a delightful tincture of romance 
from a few old bones. 

I was very sorry to give up the two rusty iron cages with 
their skeletons, but it seems that they must be reluctantly 
abandoned. The impossible Spaniard, it appears, has not 
been proved as wicked as we would gladly make him out. 
But I was pleased to hear that some of the people of St. 
Augustine, though probably in their sober senses they know 
better, have heard these fascinating legends so often reiterated 
they have almost come to believe them. The world is not 
yet willing to relinquish the old story which begins thus: 
“ There were giants and monsters in those days.”’ 

New York City. 


Tallow Dip or Star. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 


It was an old-fashioned missionary meeting, not so many 
years ago, but still old-fashioned; a kind perpetuating itself 
‘here and there, where we sang, “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains,” with special emphasis on ‘“ The heathen in their 
blindness,”’ and a fine sense that we, the small detachment 
of human beings who held the faith called Christian, were 
the chosen of the Lord, the sole people of whom God took 
special notice beyond damning them at the proper time, 
unless we had been able to give them fair warning of their 
prospects, and so enabled a few to escape. Only the 
student of comparative religions knew they had anything to 
teach us. ‘We were apt to end with “ Watchman, tell us of 
the night,”’— a good tune and good poetry,— and we had a 
singer with a noble voice and a soul so optimistic that not 
even Puritanism had kept him steadily in the prison it was 
for more timid souls. The white-haired, gentle old min- 
ister eyed him apprehensively at times as he came to the 
last verse, the pensive “Traveller” admitting there as cau- 
tiously as any native-born New Englander, “For the morn- 
ing seems to dawn,” the watchman, through his mouthpiece 
Brother Bean, sending out a shout of assured victory,— 


“ Traveller, darkness takes its flight, 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn.” 


“ We are allowed to anticipate that they will be, but it is 
safer not to sing it as if the hour had come,” said old Father 
Raines, gently, as he gave it out on this particular evening. 

“Not much,” said Brother Bean, rising unexpectedly in 
his seat. “No offence, Father Raines; but I ain’t going to 
sing tallow dip when it’s a star of glory in plain sight, it’s 
beams busting o’er all the earth.” 
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A smile went over one or two younger faces, a look of 
apprehension on older ones; and to the old Father Raines, 
who had colored high, came a look of exceeding sweet- 
ness. 

“You are right, Brother Bean,” he said. 
rected, and am obleeged to you.” 

Brother Bean builded better than he knew; for that say- 
ing, still handed down, laid the corner-stone in a new life, 
by no means of the pattern Father Raines’s theology would 
have called for, but in perfect harmony with the smile that 
held something better than theology had ever offered. For 
there sat there a college lad just entering his Senior year, 
there under protest; yet one of the congregation because 
the girl he cared for most was one of the devout worshippers, 
and his path to her hedged-in affections lay that way, and 
no other. Temporarily, he had been figuring as atheist, the 
very unnecessary effect produced in a good many minds in 
their first taste of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. Nobody 
here in the little hill-town knew that the blood-curdling, God- 
defying statements which the young student made openly, 
glorying in the sense of freedom such outspokenness brought 
with it, ‘were the reaction from hide-bound methods, and the 
mere effervescence of a reverent nature, forever a seeker, 
forever a teller of the utmost truth his mind compassed. 
Father Raines looked at him with uncertain eyes, half sus- 
pecting the facts below the surface, but himself a born be- 
liever, to whom doubt was a sin, and spoken doubt a crime 
against all who heard. The heavens themselves must fall 
on a creature that wrote its creed ‘“‘ the Unknowable,” bar- 
ring out thus the spirit that had in earlier days seemed very 
near and graciously moving in this youth who was now pro- 
tester. 

Indifference and weariness had both been in the young 
man’s face. ‘Then suddenly it changed, and he sat there 
silent and intent. The familiar faces had receded. There 
came suddenly the sense of unknown spaces opening up 
before him, and beyond them, in them, a light. The Un- 
knowable? Yes; for who should by searching find out any 
God to be bound in old formulas? But that for which the 
ages had sought, the eternal quest itself, the answer to all 
doubt that was the star the wise men had seen, the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. The 
Unknowable, truly, but every moment a step onward in the 
infinite knowledge, and every inch of the little earth, this 
mere speck in the great system of worlds, alive and pulsing 
with the conscious Force, out of whose thought it had been 
born. And out of space came the demand that he make 
true to himself the dreams he had dreamed of God. Some 
spiritual chemistry had been at work. The moment of crys- 
tallization had come; and in that moment he knew that his 
doubt had led him to the point where he could see, and that, 
no matter what form of expression might come, no tallow dip 
would henceforth light the way, but a star itself a sun, whose 
light would be on all days to come. 


‘TI stand cor- 


‘Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


The great line came like the long, full chord of a noble 
fugue. The organ note was in his ears. He drew a long 
deep breath as his head lifted; and he saw once more the 
men and women on the narrow benches, small-souled, smaller 
brained, scorning or distrusting all outside their own little 
experience, yet creatures who must some day know. For, 
with the strange expansion of all thought and force within 
him, had come an overmastering sense that it was for use, 
something that altered all his plan of life, that compelled 
him, it might be, into a path he had disdained. No question 
here of saving his own soul. That saved itself when one 
worked for the world, that did not know this, that must be 
taught. What else was life for but to bear one another’s 
burdens, to live as brothers, each for all and all for each? 
and now in his own face was a look as high and sweet, but 
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with a strength, a power to Command, the old minister had 
never known. 

“He’s under conviction at last,” the girl at his side 
thought, as he walked silently at her side. She was used to 
him. They had been children in school together, but he 
had gone on far beyond her power to follow. Something 
new had come to him. That was plain; and now she prayed 
that he might feel his sinfulness, and be reconciled to the 
God whose plans for man’s salvation were fixed and immut- 
able from the foundations of the world. 

This was her thought, and from it her prayer went up. 
For him had come another. Sinfulness? Escape? Abject 
confession and anguish of humiliation? He had no con- 
sciousness of sin more than the baby smiling up to its 
father’s face. He went home, still in a dream, and sat down 
by the window in his own room, full of the scent of blossoms 
on the great crab-apple-tree, whose branches almost touched 
it, no conscious thought at work, only the sense of presence, 
of consecration, the certainty that heaven itself must be just 


this ever-enlarging recognition, till suddenly he spoke:.- 


“ That’s what it means, then! Old Walt knew it, too!” 

The poems his chum had given him three months ago lay 
on the table by him. He had lived with them in all that 
time till the swing of the rhythm, like the roll of great waves, 
had entered into him. He did not need to turn the leaves, 
and look on the page that held words till now but half com- 
prehended. 


“ Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and joy and knowl- 
edge that pass all the argument of the earth; 
And I know that the hand of God is the elder hand of my own, 
And I know that the spirit of God is the eldest brother of my own, 
And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the 
women my sisters and lovers; 
And that a keelson of the creation is love.” 


Was this conversion? Nothing that the old school would 
have admitted, and something of which the new school even 
has small consciousness, yet toward which we are working. 
He had come to consciousness of the soul and its place; and 
he saw what must still come and for whose coming he 
waited, every power in him pledged to meet it. He must 
aid to bring to fulfilment the race of which that day he had 
been reading : — 

‘* A fitly born and bred race, growing up in right conditions 
of outdoor as much as indoor harmony, activity, and develop- 
ment, would probably, from and in those conditions, find it 
enough merely to live,— and would in their relations to the 
sky, air, water, trees, etc., and to the countless common 
shows, end in the fact of life itself, discover and achieve 
happiness,— with being suffused night and day by whole- 
some ecstasy, surpassing all the pleasures that wealth, 
amusement, and even gratified intellect, erudition, or the 
sense of art, can give.” 

He had felt it dimly many a time under the trees, but now 
he knew it; and he bowed his head for a moment in thank- 
fulness, and, lighting his lamp, turned eagerly to a page that 
summed it all. 

“Lo! Nature (the only complete actual poem), existing 
calmly in the divine scheme, containing all, content, careless 
of the criticisms of a day, or these endless and wordy chat- 
terers. And lo! to the consciousness of the soul, the per- 
manent identity, the thought, the something, before which 
the magnitude even of Democracy, art, literature, dwindles, 
becomes partial, something immeasurable, something that 
fully satisfies which those do not. ‘That something is the 
All, and the idea of All, with the accompanying idea of 
eternity, and of itself the soul, buoyant, indestructible, sail- 
ing space forever, visiting every region as a ship the sea. 
And again, lo! the pulsations in all matter, all spirit, throb- 
bing forever,—the eternal systole and diastole of life in 
things,— wherefrom I feel and know that death is not the 
ending, as was thought, but rather the real beginning, and 
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that nothing evet is lost or can be lost nor ever die, nor 
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soul nor matter.” 

He closed the book, put out the lamp, and turned again 
to the open window and the night that spoke; and dawn 
came before he remembered sleep, and laid him down still 
in a dream, waking to certainty at last that it was still with 
him, a gift straight from God. 

It was long before he could speak of this night to any 
one. Not even to the girl who watched him wistfully could 
he unfold the thing at his heart, though she saw and won- 
dered over the sort of happy silence in which he seemed to 
dwell, but of which he spoke no word. -He went back to 
work at last, looking at all faces with a searching that 
asked silently how many knew, and, if not, how they lived 
without his knowledge. It came to him that perhaps 
“ Brother Bean” had at least hint of it; for he gave reck- 
lessly, it seemed, of all he had, and went his way, singing 
the old tunes he loved. That was the impulse, to give, give, 
give, and he asked no return, since the giving itself seemed 
return. He had a hand out to every creature, those men 
called sinners most of all needing him. The law school had 
been his ambition; but he turned from it to the Social Set- 
tlement he knew best, and it held him for a year or two, till 
there grew in him a conviction that the city could neither be 
home nor his real working ground. ‘The little woollen mill 
his father owned, and which he had disdained as too small 
a field, took on new shape in his mind. It had never 
meant much money in the modern definition of much; but 
it meant enough, now that he was master there, to add to 
it certain things that had always been lacking. Not alone 
the operatives, but the boys all about who fled from country 
to city, should have something that would perhaps hold 
them at home, contented and eager workers. They longed 


' for the best thing the city at any time stands for,— life with 


color in it. Why could not life and color become part of 
what the country had to give? There must be happiness, 
not alone in the thing done, but in the life itself, and grow- 
ing about them day by day; the real books known and 
loved, music, art, all possible, no matter how small the begin- 
ning, and the soil itself once more a friend, “the work of 
man perfecting and beautifying the lands, aiding the efforts 
of the sun and soil, giving voice to the desire of the mute 
earth.” But first he must know himself; and at this point, 
to the amazement of all who had watched, he turned to the 
Agricultural College, and went through a special course with 
a kind of enthusiasm seldom, if ever, before brought to it. 

Just here could easily be a long story, but it need not be 
told. When the hour came in which he was ready to begin, 
travel and close examination of many methods having filled 
another year and more, he went back to the life which at 
twenty he had counted impossible; and there steadily and 
patiently worked out what is no longer dream, but fact. 
This man who will presently be known, but who, if he thinks 
of it at all, desires most to remain unknown, lives with his 
work-people day by day, the industries, the arts and crafts 
that are finding place taught with religious care, each shop 
in which they are learned beautiful to the eye and full of 
ease for all workers.in the processes that go on within. 

“ New England ean yet be a garden,” he had said, as he 
turned back to it. And in New England he is already prov- 
ing that its most shut-in hill town may know happy, abound- 
ing life. The little theatre, its stage most often held by 
their own dramatic club, the library, the workshops as they 
grow, the new homes, the school-house in which his own 
theories rule, are all built of the crop of stones the pastures 
bore, and still provide at need. The master is a silent man 
with a happy face ; and no stress, no matter what sorrowful 
form it may take, dims the light that lives in his steady eyes. 
He does not preach, though many call him minister; for 
set in a green space with pines about it is a little chapel, 
always open to all who seek it, a noble organ its chief fur- 
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vesper service ; and the German choir-master, patient but in- 
flexible in drill with his trained, obedient voices, smiles, well 
pleased at what he proves New England throats are quite 
capable of doing. The master himself loves the organ and 
plays at will; and now and then he talks to them of life and 
its meaning, but seldom, since the life itself speaks.° Work 
that they love has its own voice, and on the library shelves 
no book without a soul has ever found a place. 

Who is he? Where is he? He himself makes no sign; 
nor will he, for he has no need. But to such life as his we 
are to come, and the way opens to all who have eyes to see 
and the heart to follow the path whither it will lead. 

Dover, Mass. 


The Miracle Play. 


BY M, J. WOODWARD-WEATHERBEE, 


* Just as of old the world rolls on and on; 
The day dies into night, night into dawn, 
Dawn into dusk, through centuries untold, 

Just as of old.” 


And the wonder of it is we never weary of the play. 

In all the seasons round the beauty of earth is the glory 
of God. So, if one seems to chide me for giving such close 
ear to the voice of nature, does he not know that nature is 
of God’s creation through and through, himself made mani- 
fest? 

And why do we not weary? Because it is the “ Miracle 
Play ” of world-building, or, in scientific terms, the ‘‘ Miracle 
Play” of evolution ; out of the old, a bringing forth of some- 
thing ever new and fair; change upon change incessant. 

Standing, as we, before the footlights of creation’s splen- 
dors, out of the fulness of his heart the Psalmist sang: “‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard”; for ‘‘ heaven is 
thy throne, and the earth is thy footstool.” 

What David sang, so say the scientists of to-day: ‘“ Yea, 
all that is, and all that was, and all that ever shall be is the 
manifestation of thy glorious self.” From the depths of our 
own hearts we say, “ In every changing cloud, in every open- 
ing flower, I see the love and power of the All-mighty.” 

When science says that through every avenue of the uni- 
verse of worlds there is the inflow and the outflow of divine 
energy, what is it all but this “ Miracle Play ” of life,— matter 
working by its own laws, change upon change incessant? 
But the laws of mind are stronger, and can overcome those 
of matter; and over all is Spirit, with its laws breathing 
through mind and matter, and moulding them in its own 
likeness. So of ourselves we reverently say, Every avenue 
of my being is open to the inflowing and to the outflowing 
of divine love. Yet this is the old, old story of creation still 
going on to all eternity. 

A “ Miracle Play ” we call it because we have not learned 
the mysteries of law in the natural world,—‘“‘the law of the 
visible,” which, as Henry Drummond says, ‘is the Invis- 
ible in the visible.” 

I see the little brown buds of yesterday now tipped with 
green to-day, and I almost seem to hear the voice of God 
saying to me, as in the words of the Christ, “‘ Consider the 
lilies how they grow,”— “not by might nor by power, but by 
my Spirit” flowing in and through root and stem and bud; 
and so I come to understand that this power that is secretly 
and mysteriously breaking earth’s swaddling-bands can be 
none other than life,—life eternal, the same life that man- 
ifested at the dawn of creation. For the power that was then 
made manifest must now be forever in process of unfoldment. 
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“First the blade,” says the Christ, “ then the ear, and then 
the full corn in the ear.” 

Carlyle says: “All visible things are emblems. What 
thou seest is not there on its own account, but to represent 
some idea and body it forth”; and, because the Christ always 
spoke in parables, so we must naturally believe that “the 
invisible things of God, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” 
This much do I lovingly hold of the teachings of the old 
“« Assembly’s Catechism.” 

So in this “ Miracle Play,” as “the world rolls on and on, 
just as of old,” I love it for the lessons it embodies, the 
spiritual it typifies. In no other way can we so‘clearly un- 
derstand how God can be all and in all. More easily can 
we see the truism in the religious thought of Japan, when it 
asserts that “no human intellect can master a complex idea 
without the aid of some temporal sign representing it”:. 
hence shrines and images and burning candles are not to be 
understood, they say, as objects in themselves to be wor- 
shipped, but as symbols of truth, much in the same way as, 
in algebraic statements, we make use of signs for unknown 
quantities or as the chemist uses signs in his formulas of 
compounds. As the Christ continually spoke in parables, 
so this “ Miracle Play” of life in process of manifestion is 
our interpreter of God,— his sign manual of spiritual things, 
our interpretation of his will. 

Thus it brings us c/ose,—as the child to its father, the 
child to the mother that gave it birth. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


Immortability. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


Immortability is, I take it, a seed of doubtful strength 
planted in the same row with weakness and foolishness. 
Whichever shall be most thoroughly watered and digged 
about will prevail over the others. ‘That, all things considered, 
is a narrow way and a straight gate. Humanity, or a vast 
portion of it, could only “curse God and die.” The words 
bring me no comfort. I would rather take my chances in 
the bosom of the Good Shepherd. The everlasting arms will 
not tire. 

“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now,” said Jesus to his disciples. The world 
seems to have forgotten that something was left for us 
to find out, when we were strong enough to bear and brave 
enough to desire the revelation. It seems probable that 
these hard things were concerning our relations to others. 
They could not then bear to be told that all the creatures of 
the earth were of one family, that each was indissolubly joined 
to all, that Judas Iscariot was to be healed of his infirmity,— 
perhaps by fire, by awful suffering, but healed, and at last 
“with mein Paradise.” ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, aS we 
forgive them that trespass against us,” means more than can 
even yet be borne if pressed deeper than the lips,—that, inas- 
much as the least of their brethren were imprisoned in jails 
and penitentiaries, they themselves were imprisoned and dis- 
graced; that the groans of the dying outcast would sound 
forever in the memory of God unless lost in chords of pitying 
prayer from the sheltered and safe. They could not yet bear 
to think of persecutors and persecuted at one with each 
other and all happy,—the lion and the lamb, dispossessed of 
hunger and fear, lying down together in sunny places. This 
knowledge was heaven to Jesus of Nazareth, and to-day it is 
heaven to any who can bear it. 

In the evolution of humanity the worm-of-the-dust period 
had tobe, Its offences must come. It is a sad imprison- 
ment; but, once the imprisonment is felt, the desire for es: 
cape begins, and all God’s. prisons have a way of escape. 
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Individual as the links of a chain, and each having the 
value of all, no one apart is worth much. A separate lone 
link, at best, is “saved” only to become rusty old metal. 
Lonely salvation is not worth considering. A man’s chief 
value is that he is a link in an unbreakable chain. 

The greatness of the Creator of men, in the minds of 
men, is fixed by their thought of his ability as Creator. 
Their love and worship correspond with this estimate, and it 
cannot be otherwise. 

Think of a manufacturer of to-day making only one good, 
usable spade, at a cost of nine hundred and ninety-nine at- 
tempted and condemned as unworthy! He might be very 
proud of his one spade, but the spade could not be proud 
of him. Men would laugh at his clumsiness, 

It does not matter, arguing for immortability, whether the 
harvest be a single pair, a perfect Adam and Eve, or more. 
Let us say a single pair attain immortality. I can imagine 
these perfect creatures within a step of unutterable joy, but 
I can go no farther. If they are perfect, they cannot take 
that step alone. If gallantry still stands between the woman 
and the outer darkness, she may be expected to speak first. 
If she is perfect, neither gods nor men will need blush for 
her. She will say: ‘Never before has any creature of earth 
been near enough to immortality to choose between it and 
death. I may. I will not take this last step unless I may 
bring with me my old father and mother. ‘They fell a little 
short of the mark, but they are dearer to me than the un- 
tried future. I will not step without them.’’ It is possible 
that the last pair will be as hard to manage as the first. 
Eve did not know good from evil. This woman will. If 
she has become worthy of immortality through holding fast 
to that which is good, the experience will now help her. 
She will say again: “I will not take this last step without 
my father and mother.” ‘Then heaven must yield, or woman 
is a failure. If heaven yields, the trouble has only begun. 
There are still other fathers and mothers, and there are 
children and here and there a friend without whom immor- 
tality will not be desired. Backward and downward the 
reaching will go on until it is among people called common 
and unclean, and still it will not rest. These common souls 
love deeply, desperately. Here is a woman who, with all 
that is above her calling her to come up into blessedness, 
will not turn, She looks for her daughter, who was ‘a lost 
woman,” and will not yield. Her reason is: “She was born 
spiritually blind. She sinned and suffered all her life. She 
had never a glimpse of the right way till she was dying. 
She kissed me, and died. If heaven has no small room 
where she can be healed and helped, I will remain with her. 
Let heaven expand, or I will not be lifted up.” 

If the woman is rejected, will this perfected Adam accept 
immortality? If he hesitates so much as an instant, he will 
hear ringing through all time such cries as this : — 

“OQ my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

Can he accept immortality alone, and represent the best of 
earth? God knows he cannot. Loving his life so much 
as that, he will lose it. 

The first fifty years of average human life is almost wholly 
of the earth. A man’s eagerness is all for self. His am- 
bitions are in the direction of fame and possession. Unless 
the reward set before him is in the solid shape of dollars, his 
steps are dragging. ‘Thatis natural. 

I once heard a Unitarian minister say without qualification 
and from his pulpit, ‘‘ Whatever is naturalis right.” Selfish- 
ness is natural. There are few who will dispute that. 
Arguing logically, serving others unselfishly may be wrong. 

Take the God-purpose out of nature, and what is left? 
Evolution at the cost of effort, blind, groping effort, includ- 
ing a development as surely and unflinchingly hellward as 
another is heavenward. Everything would depend upon the 
taste a man happened to acquire,— what he had come to 
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enjoy most. :The God-purpose checks on one hand, en- 
courages on the other. Sooner or later a man comes to 
know that not all things which can be called natural are 
advisable. The God-purpose arrests his thought, insists 
upon his groaning attention again and again, until he sees 
this purpose to be “the main thing.” Then he sets self 
aside, and gladly begins to serve others. 

Is the God-purpose unnatural? ‘Then that separates God 
from his garment, and gives one a dim understanding of 
what is meant by “a state of nature” and “a state of 
grace,” though the God-purpose is without break or 
shadow of turning. So long as a man is living for self he is 
in “astate of nature.” When he recognizes the God-purpose 
and, seeing clearly that it is lovely above everything else, 
begins to live for others, he has passed to “a state of grace.” 

The perfect man cannot forget the countless generations 
that have lifted and strained toward the light, removing 
mountains and making his way comparatively clear. He 
can say but one thing: ‘“‘I will not accept immortality with- 
out the others.” Self so hopelessly surrendered for love of. 
others might well be the last step outside of heaven, 

God so loved the world that he stretched a stronger chain 
than human love from eternity to eternity,— even his own 
unbreakable purpose. It touches every living thing. If I 
could believe that that purpose had once been defeated by a 
power beyond himself, the sun would be darkened; for, 
whatever gifts he may give, whatever promises he may make, 
however much he may love, beyond him would loom a power 
greater or more on guard than he, and forever threatening. 

I believe in God. I think of him as omnipotent love. I 
believe it was God incarnate that said, ‘If I be lifted up, I 
will draw all men unto me.” <A//. 

I believe in Jesus of Nazareth, because, using his own 
words, he did ‘“‘ the works which none other man hath done,” 
If it was mortal anguish that cried, ‘‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” that anguish was for others. 


Spiritual Life. 


The way to rise above the disappointment is to fix our 
eyes not on others or our own failures, but on the mark, 
and press toward that— H. W. Lote. 


as 


This consciousness of God in the soul of man is the 
essence — indeed, the sum and substance — of all religion. 
This identifies religion with every act and every moment of 
every-day life.— Ralph Waldo Trine. 


rd] 


Not only to the God that is above us, but to the God that 
is within us, let us direct our prayer; and to that God let 
our importunity be such that, like the man of the parable 
crying for bread at midnight, it cannot, will not, be denied, 
John W, Chadwick. 


& 


Let the morrow rest 
In His beloved hand: 
His good is better than our best, 
As we shall understand,— 
If, trusting Him who faileth never, 
We rest on Him, to-day, for ever! 
— Frances Ridley Havergal, 


& 


All our senses, all our powers of mind and soul, all our . 
external resources, are so many ways of approaching Divin- 
ity, so many modes of adoring God. ... To adore, to 
understand, to receive, to feel, to give, to act,— there is my | 
law, my duty, my happiness, my heaven.— Amiel’s Journal. | 
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' In every earnest life there are weary flats to tread, with 
the heavens out of sight,— no sun, no moon, and not a tint 
of light on the path below. But to the meek and faithful it 
is not always so. Now and then something touches the dull 
dream of sense and custom, and the desolation vanishes, the 
divine realities come up from the past and straightway enter 
the present.— /ames Martineau, \ 


Life in Ourselves. 


Dear artists, ye 

— Whether in forms of curve or hue 
Or tone your gospels be — 

Say wrong. TZhis work is not of me, 

But God. It is not true; it is not true. 


Awful is Art, because ’tis free. 

The artist trembles o’er his plan, 
Where men his Self must see. 

Who made a song or picture, he 

Did it, and not another, God nor man. 


My Lord is large, my Lord is strong: 
Giving, he gave; my Me is mine, 
How poor, how strange, how wrong, 
To dream he wrote the little song 
I made to him with love’s unforced design ! 


Pass, kinsman cloud, now fair and mild; 
Discharge the will that’s not thine own, 
I work in freedom wild, 
But work, as plays a little child, 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love, alone. 
— Sidney Lanier. 


Che Pulpit. 
The One Talent. 


BY REV. JOHN WORSLEY AUSTIN. 


And he that had received the one talent came, and said, Lord,.... 
was afraid, and went away and hid thy talent in the earth Marr 
XXV. 24, 


Why did Christ in his parable make this servant the one 
that proved faithless, that was afraid, that was false to his 
trust? Why not have said all that about the man with five 
talents or the man with two? Because it would not have 
been so true to life. In life it is the rule that the greater 
the endowment, the larger the opportunity, the more incen- 
tive there is toward putting all to the fullest use. It is gen- 
erally the one with meagre gifts, with narrow opportunities, 
who fails,— fails of such accomplishment as is really pos- 
sible for him. 

Tn a college examination, the man most likely to put forth 
all his powers is the man who knows himself of great capac- 
ity, who:is certain that he stands a great chance for the 
first prize or the gold medal.. He is spurred on by hopes 
and ambitions which guarantee his tireless industry and 
enterprise. The man least likely to do even what powers he 
has justice is the man who knows himself heavily handi- 
capped by his native ability, who feels that the utmost he 
can expect is to creep in at the bottom of the list, who 
recognizes no great rewards ahead, no special glory or honor 
within the limits of his possible achievement. His incen- 
tives are so small that the chances are he will not even do 
what he can. Those who fail are largely those who might 
have just passed successfully, had they bent all their ener- 
gies faithfully to that object. They are largely not the five- 
talented men, not the two-talented men, but the one-talented, 
who did not even make the most of their one talent. 

Christ’s parable is true to life; and by introducing this 
one-talented servant he draws a fine moral for his hearers to 
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take to heart. The moral is that, as we pass before the 
Great Examiner and Master, one stern necessity applies to 
all alike,— that what he looks to is not the magnitude of our 
achievements, but the extent of our fidelity, that the ques- 
tion he asks is not, “ How much have you gained?” but, 
‘¢ Have you made the most of what was given you?” Christ 
shows that it was just as important in the eye of his master 
that the man with one talent should have been faithful, and 
gained another one, as that the man with five should have 
gained his extra five and that, had he done so, he would have 
been greeted with the same words, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant!’”? He would have had just as much merit 
and honor and glory as any, The same necessity —to do 
what was within his power — applied to each and all with 
equal pressure. 

But in life the man with one talent—JI mean the man 
who is handicapped and despairs of great achievement — 
doesn’t see this. He looks at the matter from the world’s’ 
point of view instead of seeing it in its true setting, as God 
sees it. Consequently, he is generally the one who gives up 
when he should struggle, who admits defeat, who sinks in 
what appears to him an unequal conflict. God makes no 
two of us, no two things at all, exactly alike. There are 
“ diversities of gifts.” We start off in life unequally endowed 
in every way. We have each our varied powers and our 
varied obstacles, problems, opportunities, advantages,— all 
differing to some extent from those of any other life, giving 
each its distinctness and individuality. There is inequality 
at the beginning, inequality all along the line. And, this 
being so, God cannot expect of us equal results, though he 
does expect us all to be equally faithful. 

Take two children. One is born of virtuous parents and 
a long and honored ancestry. He has few vicious tenden- 
cies, and the whole of his training and circumstances tell 
against even them. What to some are terrible temptations 
and agonizing trials are to him little more than words, 

But another child is ushered into the world with the seeds 
of awful and tragic possibility already bedded in his nature. 
We cannot, in our human finitude, say why in the name of 
justice he should start the race so handicapped. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose now to recognize that he does so start. 
As he grows older, he feels his terrible weakness in many 
directions, Passions of dread aspect, from which his soul 
at first recoils, are startled into life. Temptations fraught 
with abhorrent possibilities sweep upon him with the speed 
and darkness of a thunder-cloud. He is caught up into the 
whirlwind almost ere he has had time to think or struggle; 
and, when he comes to his senses, he finds himself beaten 
and broken by the furious assault, and his spirit crushed 
within him. He looks round on the world, and wonders if 
all men are situated as he. No, it cannot be. Others are, 
for the most part, differently endowed. Morally, they are 
stronger,— higher, many of them, —he recognizes that. 
They resist without difficulty that which triumphs over him 
in every encounter, or their nature is such that its influence 
on them is comparatively small. He is at the low end of the 
moral scale. He has started there. And he recognizes 
that the grand heights of sainthood, of virtue, of personal 
beauty and grandeur, are beyond him. 

Now it is true about character as about everything else 
that there is little attraction in small excellences, A possi- 
bility of only very moderate achievement carries with it only 
a very small incentive. And the man who, knowing his own 
weakness and want, feels the vanity and foolishness of enter- 
taining any great spiritual ambitions for himself, soon finds 
himself without sufficient motive-force to reach those lower 
spiritual heights which he acknowledges as already within 
his power. ‘The moral failures of the world are largely made 
up by just such men, Personal despair is the root of all 
evil. When a man becomes convinced that the highest and 
best is beyond him, he has generally little spirit left for what 
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he knows is not beyond him. So, in the parable, the man 
with one talent, though he could have gained one talent 
more, hadn’t the spirit for it. If, like his luckier fellow-ser- 
vant, five or ten had been within his grasp, he, too, could have 
worked and struggled for a great reward. But he couldn’t 
work and struggle for just one extra talent. Carrying 
this on to the moral plane, we may say that he doesn’t 
realize that God will not expect all men to have become 
saints, when they come to give account of themselves, any 
more than the master in the parable expected to find each 
of his servants possessed of ten talents. From some, to 
whom much was given, he will expect much. From others, 
heavily handicapped, he will expect less. His expectations, 
in fact, will be proportionate to the native power he gave 
and the magnitude of the obstacles with which it had to con- 
tend. He will not judge each one by the actual excellence 
attained, but by the extent to which each in his place and 
with his powers was faithful, and did what he could. ‘There 
is no room for despair, even if one feels the highest prizes are 
beyond his reach. We are not judged by them, but by the 
possible. That is God’s standard. And so, whether one be 
at the top of the ladder or in the middle or only on the low- 
est round, there is exactly the same reason why one should 
go forward, do the best he can, wrestle as manfully as he 
knows how, live as genuinely and nobly as possible. The 
great question never is, ‘‘ How good are you?” but, “To what 
extent are you becoming better?” The important consid- 
eration is not, Where are you precisely on the road? but, In 
which direction are you travelling? The supreme point is 
not whether you have five or ten or one talent, but whether 
the talents are being used rightfully and are increasing. 

It is only as we take up our lives in this spirit, accepting 
them as a trust from God to be put to the best use possible, 
that they really yield all of which they are capable. We 
really do not know all of which they are capable, and many 
errors of judgment do we oft-times commit. It is not 
always the case that the one with the greatest advantages 
and opportunities retains his lead. In life the race is not 
always to those who start off so swift; nor the battle to those 
who appear so strong. One man goes out to its task with 
every augury in his favor. No expense has been spared to 
equip him. He has gone from school to university, has 
travelled, has books and influential friends, everything that 
can help success. He has received much: much is ex- 
pected. And yet in a few years his bark is perhaps drifting 
aimlessly or is ingloriously becalmed, the sails hanging 
limp and lifeless, with every rushing wind of ambition and 
hope stilled. While another—an Abraham Lincoln, or, 
in our own generation, a Booker Washington — without an 
advantage, with elements apparently plotting against him 
rather than for him, has pushed on in the teeth of gale and 
storm, tacking and bending, and yet, with resistless will, 
urging ever onward, taking an inch where only an inch is 
possible, a yard where a yard may be gained, until in won- 
der and amazement the world beholds every competitor dis- 
tanced. There are such rare instances of men who, on 
appearing before their Lord, can say, “‘ Lord, thou delivered’st 
unto me very little—I had little advantage, little incen- 
tive,— thou delivered’st unto me one talent: behold, I have 
gained the full ten talents.” Such men, by their lives, show 
us additional reasons why no human soul should ever 
despair. We can never tell just to what heights — intellect- 
ually, morally, spiritually — we may climb if only we are 
faithful to the test we can find within us. Those who have 
had most ground for discouragement have sometimes proved 
themselves in reality equal to anything. They could not in 
the beginning foretell the goal they would attain : they simply 
went forward, reaching out to grasp the best immediately 
within their power. If they could gain one talent, they were 
content to gain it without sighing for five; and then they 
- discovered that that led on to the gaining of others and yet 
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others. And so Lincoln commences by splitting rails, and 
ends as President of the United States; and we may be sure 
that the one grand spirit animated him in both positions. 
So William Cobbett, when a soldier earning twelve cents a 
day, begins by thinking he can learn grammar, and starves 
himself to buy pens and paper, and ends by being one of 
the most wonderful men of his day. Elihu Burritt, “the 
learned blacksmith,” begins by thinking that, by utilizing 
odd five minutes and by patient plodding, he might learn 
another language. He ends by having eighteen languages and 
twenty-two dialects at his command. And so on. Every 
man who has risen above discouraging and despairing cir- 
cumstances illustrates this true spirit in which to go forward 
to all our tasks and trials, grasping not so much for large 
results, but seizing each small opportunity as it falls within 
our power, ambitious not so much about magnificent achiev- 
ment as about being faithful in the little we can obviously 
do, trusting to God to say in his own good time, “ Well done: 
thou hast been faithful in few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.” 

There is a saying in England, “ Take care of the pennies, 
the pounds will take care of themselves.” ‘The same pro- 
verb is doubtless familiar here, with pennies and pounds 
translated into cents and dollars. That is something more 
than a financial or economic principle. It expresses a truth 
for the loftier realms of moral economy and spiritual growth. 
Take care of the small possibilities which present themselves, 
and the larger ones will be secure. Day by day they come 
to you, and fidelity to them often, in God’s sight, carries with 
it an equal merit and honor with the accomplishments of 
heroes and saints. Would you be purer and holier, spend 
not too much time in contrasting those who have thus ex- 
celled with yourself. Be alert for the first small temptation 
of evil thought, gesture, word, or act, as it arises; and, in- 
stead of despairing, pluck the tiniest laurel spray of victory 
that comes within your reach. 

Would you show yourself of heroic courage and strength, 
wait not for big occasions, but be a hero in the small occa- 
sions, which are plentiful enough and which you scornfully 
let pass by. 

Do you admire the magnificent munificence of some 
great and rich souls, remember the widow who gives a mite 
sometimes gives more than all the rich men casting into the 
treasury, and give your mite as you are now. 

Do you revere lives of noble service, of sacrifice for man- 
kind, of labor for universal good, remember that you in your 
sphere have opportunities enough for lesser services which 
yet are noble, for sacrifices and labors which may class you 
with those very souls you honor. 

Do you bow in admiration before that spirit of matchless 
love which in Christ lit up the world in new and radiant, 
light, go your way, and first and foremost let those lesser 
occasions for manifesting the true spirit of love which come 
to you be your care. Deny yourself, though it be but a 
small denial. If a word will give joy, speak it: do not 
despise so small an offering on love’s altar. 

In all these things we should grow more, did we dream less 
about grand opportunities and consummated virtues, and seek 
for fuller fidelity in the lesser things as they come. 

Yes, to gain the five talents more, we might all, did we 
think it possible, strive and toil with loyal hearts. Before 
God it is often just as important that we gain the one talent, 
the thing which seems to us so insignificant that we pass it 
by, that seems so little worth while, that draws out so little of 
our best energies, that makes us neither aspire nor long. 
Before God these are sometimes not the lesser things, as we 
fancy, but the greater things. We do well to seize them as 
they come, to use them as we would grand occasions, if we 
would truly grow in strength and virtue and the nobility of 
children of God. 

DEDHAM, Mass. 
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has never believed very much in statistics. 
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The Western Field. 


BY REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


The Western Unitarian Conference has been so important 
a factor for fifty years in the life of our Western churches, 
so much love and devotion and self-sacrifice have been put 
into it, so close have been the ties which have bound its 
members together, so clear its vision and so noble its ideals 
when at its best, that it has come for many to have almost 
a personality of its own. It has never been able to boast 
very loudly of its numbers or its past achievement, and it 
One of our 
bright Western ministers recently called attention in the 
Register to the fact that it was the devil who first prompted 
David to number Israel. That kind of temptation we have 
usually been able to put behind us. We have a mighty 
empire out here in the Central West, and exhaustless ma- 
terial resources ; but we have never been able to boast thus 
far of a large number of Unitarian churches. 

This has prevented us, in the first place, from becoming 
unduly conceited, and has, in the second place, compelled 
us to find allies among those who do not fly our banner, 
but who are with us in spirit and in faith. It has not been 
conducive to good ecclesiastical discipline, but it has made 
for comradeship and breadth of view. And, if we are com- 
pelled to choose between the starting of new societies and 
keeping warm the sympathies of those already in the field, 
we unhesitatingly choose the latter. 


Perhaps we have been a little lacking in the past in the 
capacity for sustained persistent effort and the willingness 
to do small things well, one at a time. The wave of enthusi- 
asm has run high at some of our annual meetings. To 
arouse this enthusiasm is to create the condition for a suc- 
cessful missionary propaganda. And, as long as orthodoxy 
remained Calvinistic, to start new churches was easy. I 
have found few communities which have not had, at one 
time or another, a Unitarian or Universalist organization. 
But we have learned by experience the folly of starting 
churches where we were not prepared to stand by them, 
with repeated efforts, if necessary, to provide the right leader, 
sometimes with financial assistance, and always with fra- 
ternal counsel, through correspondence, and often by per- 
sonal visitation on the part of the conference secretary. 
We are trying, with some success at the present time, to 
transmute the enthusiasm of our annual meetings into sus- 
tained and unceasing diligence in behalf of our separate 
enterprises throughout the country, in order that these in 
their turn may become centres of light and life and mis- 


sionary effort. 


In this enterprise the conference is receiving the hearty 
and unstinted support of the American Unitarian Associa- 


‘tion, which, as has been the case from the beginning, has 


furnished the larger proportion of the money for missionary 
work in the West. The Association is now appropriating 
money for work in the Central West at the rate of $14,000 
annually. Of this amount $2,000 is devoted to Michigan, 
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$1,100 to Wisconsin, $600 to Minnesota, $950 to Nebraska, 
$1,500 to Kansas, $1,250 to Colorado, $1,450 to Illinois, 
$650 to Ohio, $300 to North Dakota, $500 to Missouri, 
$1,600 to Iowa, and $1,600 to the work among the Nor- 
wegians and Icelanders. There was raised last year by the 
Western Conference $4,500. The Conference does not 
appropriate money directly to churches. It does assume the 
entire expense of maintaining our Western headquarters, 
and pays its secretary’s salary. For this purpose it asks 
annually for contributions from the Western churches. The 
Association depends for advice concerning its work in this 
territory upon the Missionary Council, which consists of the 
American Unitarian Association secretary, the Western 
secretary, and the representatives of the various State con- 
ferences. This body meets semi-annually at the Western 
headquarters, and considers carefully the needs of the entire 
field. It consists of the ministers who are best acquainted 
with their territory and who are actively interested in the 
missionary work. By means of the council the Association 
and the conferences are working harmoniously together 
and with increasing efficiency. 

We have succeeded during the past year or two in open- 
ing some new fields and in quickening into life several 
dormant churches. This has been notably the case in 
Manistee, Mt. Pleasant and Sherwood, Mich., Des Moines 
and Perry, Ia., Moline, Ill., Wichita, Kan., Kenosha, Wis., 
Fargo, No. Dak., and Underwood, Minn. Among the new 
societies which are now actively in operation are Salem, 
Ohio, Brooklyn and Onsted, Mich., Pueblo and Fort Collins, 
Col., and Rock Rapids, Ia. Promising opportunities are 
presenting themselves in Indianapolis and Sheridan, Ind., 
and Colon, Mich. The method which we are at present 
pursuing is that of resolutely holding the ground we have 
once occupied and of advancing our lines steadily in re- 
sponse to the need which arises. The fact that the liberal 
gospel is given so cordial a hearing in other churches than 
ours does not relieve us of responsibility. It has been 
demonstrated repeatedly within the last year that a minister 
of force and faith and persuasiveness can attract adherents 
and build a society largely out of new materials from the 
non-church-going population in the communities where it 
had been stoutly declared that there was no need for our 
distinctive method and message. It is not always easy, 
however, to find the preachers who are willing to undertake 
this work and the money with which to support them at the 
start. Our great need at present is capable field agents who 
are prepared to undertake this work. In a number of places 
in the West there are still churches which are marked as 
“dormant.” The reports of my correspondents have been 
upon the live churches. Without question several of these 
churches may, under proper auspices, be awakened again into 
active life. Many of them have been long quiescent. It is 
far more difficult to reinvigorate such an institution than to 
start new work, but a man of faith and courage can always 
inspire a discouraged people with his own enthusiasm and 
pluck victory out of defeat. No one man with headquarters 
at Chicago can cover the whole field from Pennsylvania to 
the Rocky Mountains and from Winnipeg to Kentucky. 
Our churches will increase in number as soon as and as 
fast as leaders and organizers of the right kind can be 
provided. ‘ 
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In response to requests which I have made, the repre- 
sentatives of the various State conferences included in the 
Western Conference have kindly sent the following reports 
of the conditions in their respective fields. All of them are 
modest and conservative. The report from Iowa seems to 
me to be too modest. Miss Safford has neglected to call 
attention to the transformation which has been wrought at 
Des Moines since she and Miss Jenney took up the work. 
A discouraged and despairing people have been filled with 
new hope and enthusiasm. I know of no place where a 
better piece of work has been accomplished in so short a 
time. 

Meanwhile the society at Sioux City, under the leadership 
of Rev. J. D. O. Powers, has been experiencing an influx of 
new life and courage. The congregations have been large 
both morning and evening, and the activities of the society 
have been maintained at a high degree of efficiency. Hum- 
boldt, with Mr. Hodgin in charge, and Davenport, under Mr. 
Judy’s direction, have maintained their excellent records. 
The society at Perry has been greatly strengthened since 
Miss Padgham came to take up the work. Rev. R. E. Olm- 
stead has been reviving the society at Decorah. Mrs. 
Olmstead has done successful work at Cherokee and Washta, 
and Dr. Ward has held the fort with his usual energy and 
determination in the somewhat conservative college commu- 
nity at Iowa City. 

A few words ought to be added concerning our domestic 
foreign missions and certain other points upon which my 
corréspondents have not reported. 

First, the Icelandic work. I asked Mr. Regnoaldur Pe- 
tursson, who is at present a student at Meadville, but who 
has acted as minister of the Winnipeg Icelandic congregation 
during the last two summers, to write about the Icelandic 
field. He has omitted to mention the most hopeful feature 
of the Icelandic situation, and that is that the three young 
men who are now preparing themselves for the Icelandic 
Unitarian ministry, Mr. Petursson himself, Mr. J. P. Sol- 
mundsson, and Mr. VY. Stefanson, are all distinguishing 
themselves in scholarship. Petursson and Solmundsson 
are in Meadville, and Stefanson in the University of North 
Dakota; and there is every prospect of a vigorous and 
successful campaign as soon as they are actually in the 
field. 

Prospect for work among the Norwegians was never 
brighter. Mr. Norman’s Minneapolis congregation is ina 
vigorous condition, The congregation at Hanska is larger 
and more active than ever before. The Underwood people 
are expecting to erect a building soon. The Hudson con- 
gregation are completing their church structure, and are in 
good hope and spirit. New congregations are being organ- 
ized at West Superior, Wis., and Brainerd, Minn. 

Chicago. When one begins to speak of religious con- 
ditions in Chicago, he instinctively assumes an apologetic 
tone. However bad the outlook in his own church may be, 
it is easy to cast his eyes about and find that the other 
churches are in equally as bad a condition, if not worse. 
With the vast foreign population with which nearly every 
portion of Chicago has been inundated, it cannot be said to 
be a promising field for the building of Protestant churches 
of whatever name, It has to be admitted, also, that the great 
loss which we suffered when Mr. Fenn removed to Cam- 
bridge is still keenly felt. But no apology is necessary. 
Our work in Chicago is thoroughly alive, and I know of no 
Unitarian ministers who are more alert and ready to use the 
many opportunities which come to them. The First Uni- 
tarian Society is carrying on its usual activities, including a 
series of lectures by Mr. Pulsford to the Women’s Alliance 
on Friday afternoons, the two Sunday-schools, the Fenn 
Guild at the Memorial Chapel, the Women’s Industrial 
Alliance, etc. Mr. Pulsford has won the hearts of his con- 
gregation, is holding together the people at the Church of the 
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Messiah, and is building up for himself, as Mr. Fenn did for 
himself, a constituency at the Memorial Chapel. 

Unity Church, under Mr. Lazenby’s leadership, has held 
two services a Sunday through the winter, maintaining an 
active Young People’s Society and a strong Women’s Alli- 
ance. Mr. Lazenby’s sermons have attracted many 
strangers, and received much attention from the Chicago 

ress. 
! All Souls’ Church, with its indefatigable minister, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, has maintained itself at its usual flood- 
tide of activity. Its plan for a new $100,600 building has 
been slowly reaching maturity, and will probably be realized 
at a not distant date. Mr. Jones has been for many years 
one of the prominent figures in our civic life. 

The Third Unitarian Church, under the leadership of Rev. 
W. M. Backus, has been gaining ground. In addition to a 
strong Alliance, Ladies’ Aid Society, and Sunday-school, it 
has a vigorous Young People’s Union, two Lend a Hand So- 
cieties, and a Unity Club. As the neighborhood in which 
the church stands becomes more thickly populated, the con- 
stituency of the Third Church will steadily grow. Mr. 
Backus is also acting minister of the church at Hobart, Ind., 
where he holds services on alternate Sunday evenings. 
Hobart has never had a settled minister; but it has main- 
tained for years a large and vigorous Sunday-school and a 
strong Women’s Society, assisted only by bi-monthly services 
conducted by a Chicago minister. 

The two St. Louis churches have been making excellent 
headway during the year. Unity Church reports a marked 
improvement everywhere, somewhat larger congregations, a 
flourishing Unity Club, a Sunday-school, and an active 


- Unity Working Society of Women with twenty-five mem- 


bers. The church of the Messiah, Rev. J. W. Day, minis- 
ter, has given marked evidence of life and vitality during 
the past year. The Eliot Branch of the Women’s Alliance, 
with its eighty members, has disbursed nearly $200 in mis- 
sionary work; and the business meetings of the society 
have been largely attended and enthusiastic to a marked 
degree. 

Louisville. Rev. Fred V. Hawley, minister. Fifty new 
members have been received during the last two years. 
That tells the story. The morning congregations have 
steadily increased. The Sunday-school, the Alliance of fifty 
members, and the Study Classes have been active and vigor- 
ous. The minister reports twenty lectures and addresses in 
the city outside the church, and fifteen lectures in other 
States. 

At present there are settled in pulpits within the limits of 
the conference seventy-three ministers, who are preaching 
regularly to eighty-one societies. Geneva, Ill., Sherwood, 
Mich., and Ida Grove, Ia., are the only active churches 
without ministers. 


Michigan. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D., PRESIDENT OF THE MICHIGAN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Ann Arbor. Joseph H. Crooker, minister. The church 
is having a prosperous year. Morning congregations very 
large, overflowing into the\parlors. An increasing number of 
students show interest in all branches of the church work. 
The membership of the Ladies’ Union (Alliance) has grown 


this year to 112, last year 80, formerly less than 40. Regu- 
lar attendance at weekly meetings from 75 to 125. It has 
outgrown the capacity of the church parlors. The annual 


dinner was very successful, many more wishing to attend 
than could be accommodated. The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union is closing its most successful year. The Sunday- 
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school and King’s Daughters, while not large, are prosper- 
ous. A large amount of literature has been distributed at 
the church door, including many hundred copies of Mr. 
Crooker’s “Statement,” recently issued by the Association 
for free distribution. j 

Brooklyn. E.H. Barrett, minister. This society shares 
its minister with a country-side church at Onsted, a few 
miles away. Mr. Barrett, who was recently ordained, has 
taken hold of the work earnestly; and, while the tasks 
before him are difficult, the congregations are increasing, 
and the prospect is encouraging. 

Detroit. Reed Stuart, minister. The congregations have 
been the largest, the present year, in the recent history of 
the church. A new organ, the finest in the city, has added 
to the attractiveness of the Sunday services, and has brought 
many new people into the audience. They have found the 
sermon as attractive as the music. This pulpit is considered 
by many the strongest intellectually in the city. The 
Women’s Alliance is a thriving and aggressive organization, 
which does a large work in fostering the social life and de- 
nominational interest of the parish. Some of the people 
have recently shown a larger interest than usual in the mis- 
sionary work of the State Conference. The Sunday-school 
and Unity Club are in good condition. 

Grand Rapids. 3B. A. Van Sluyters, minister. The Hol- 
land Unitarian Church, in its slow but steady growth under 
great difficulties, has shown the sturdy characteristics which 
belong tothe Dutch people. This society is cut off by dif- 
ference of language from the other religious liberals of the 
city, and by theological prejudice from a majority of their 
countrymen. The present pastor is doing his work faith- 
fully and efficiently, and the outlook is encouraging. 

Jackson. William Forkell, minister. This society is 
doing well under the ministry of its present pastor, who 
has in a short time won the friendship of many and become 
recognized in the community as a strong preacher. The 
congregation is united, vigorous, and loyal. The Unity Club 
is about closing a very successful course of Sunday evening 
lectures upon topics of popular and practical interest. Mr. 
Forkell extends the influence of his thought beyond the 
bounds of his parish by means of a very creditable monthly 
magazine called Zhe Searchlight.. 

Mt. Pleasant. A. M. Rihbany, minister. The society 


‘here has had many difficulties to face. It has lost many 


families by removal. It has had to meet such serious prob- 
lems as debt, repairs, poverty, prejudice, and general indif- 
ference. But under the wise, patient, and earnest leadership 
of the present pastor the congregations are increasing, the 
society is gaining strength, and our cause is winning the 
respect of the community. 

Kalamazoo. Thomas P. Byrnes, minister. The condi- 
tions here are exceedingly encouraging. The new minister 
has shown an unusual pulpit power, which has secured for 
him very large audiences. All the activities of the church 
have recently taken on new vigor; and “The People’s 
Church” is apparently at the beginning of one of the most 
fruitful and interesting periods of its long and honorable 
career. 

Manistee. Clarence Greeley, minister. When Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck left the church in July, the people were naturally 
somewhat discouraged. But the substantial character of her 
service was shown in the resolute way in which they pro- 
ceeded to fill their pulpit. Mr. Greeley has taken up the 
work energetically. He is a man of culture who commands 
attention. 

‘The really hopeful features in Michigan to-day are these: 
The pulpits of all our active churches, with the exception of 
Sherwood, are well filled ; and the churches are more prosper- 
ous, as a whole, than they have been in recent years. This 
condition is greatly to the credit of our Western secretary, 
Mr, Southworth, whose services have been wise and efficient. 
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Minnesota. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON, SECRETARY OF THE MINNESOTA 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The report of the Unitarian situation in Minnesota must 
be one of distinct progress. Of new work, begun during the 
year, mention should first be made of the recent settlement 
at Adrian of Rev. Emeline Harrington. The Adrian society 
has been in existence for several years, and owns a cosey 
chapel; but Miss Harrington is the first regular pastor. 
She enters upon the work with courage, and is being warmly 
welcomed. Fargo, No. Dak., which, though just over the 
border line, is reckoned in the Minnesota Unitarian Confer- 
ence, has lately settled also a well-known woman minister, 
Rev. Elinor E. Gordon. The Fargo church has been with- 
out a leader for two years, though having an attractive build- 
ing. Miss Gordon reports growing congregations, and much. 
enthusiasm over an adult Bible class. The Sunday-school 
shows more promise than even the most hopeful expected. 
Much interest is being aroused by some “ Evenings with Rob- 
ert Browning,” which are attracting many who have never 
attended the church before. Miss Gordon has already spoken 
at the State Agricultural College and at the Morehead Normal 
School, and is investigating the opportunities for missionary 
work in the surrounding country. Under new work should 
also be included the forming of a Branch Alliance at Pipe- 
stone, Minn., as the result of a recent missionary meeting. 
It is hoped to hold an occasional service at Pipestone until 
the time is ripe for organizing a church. At Underwood, 
Norwegian services have been resumed, after a lapse of 
several years, under the charge of Rev. Hans Peterson, who 
is also preaching regularly to congregations at Brainerd and 
West Superior. 

Of the established churches in the State the past year has 
been one of equally hopeful advance. Unity Church of 
St. Paul, the “mother church ” of this region, has just cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary, and looks forward to the im- 
mediate future with more reason for confident hope than for 
a long time. The First Church in Minneapolis has made a 
new departure this winter in the establishment of a “ Unity 
League,” by means of which instruction in physical training, 
cooking, and languages, is given on week-day evenings to 
those who cannot have school advantages. The church in 
Duluth has been successful recently in acquiring ownership 
of the lot on which the church stands, the land having been 
previously rented. Good progress is also being made in the 
Sunday attendance and in other directions. In St. Cloud, 
Rev. J. H. Jones is having the largest congregations in the 
history of the church, including the notable proportion of 
the students and instructors of the Normal School. The 
Luverne church is in a prosperous condition, under the ju- 
dicious guidance of Rev. J. H. Palmer. During the winter 
the minister has been giving a course of Sunday evening 
lectures upon ‘‘ The Leaders of Great Religious Movements,” 
among them being lectures upon Parker, Wesley, Luther, and 
others, which have been largely attended. The music, 
under Mrs. Palmer’s direction, is the finest in the church’s 
existence. 

One of the results of the recent visit to Minnesota of Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis was the formation of Branch Alliances in the - 
Scandinavian churches at Minneapolis and Hudson, Wis., 
and a corresponding increase in the activity of the women of 
those churches. The church in Hudson has been without a 
minister since September, services having been conducted 
by Miss Harrington, Mr. Norman, and Mr, Boynton. The 
Nazareth Church in Minneapolis, of which Rev. Amandus 
Norman is pastor, is just about to undertake an important 
reconstruction of its building, to make it more usable for the 
present congregation. The attendance has increased a hun- 
dred per cent. over a year ago, and the Sunday-school is in 
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good condition. The church is used on Sunday afternoons 
by the Swedish Unitarian Society, of which Rev. August 
Dellgren is pastor, and which ministers to a small congrega- 
tion, mostly of working people. 

At Hanska, Mr. Norman has an important movement 
among the Norwegians, to which he devotes his five summer 
months. This coming summer he hopes to build part, at 
least, of a hall and library building in the town of Hanska, 
the church being some distance from the village. There, 
each June, a large gathering of the country people is held; 
and the liberal gospel, including the gospel of education and 
of better home life, is preached. This one faithful Norwe- 
gian minister, working without vacations and on a moderate 
salary, has built up an important place for himself in the 
lives of some hundreds of his countrymen. 


Condition of the Churches and Missionary Possibilities 
in Iflinois. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER, SECRETARY OF THE ILLINOIS UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


The Illinois Conference comprises eighteen churches, 
largely located in the northern part of the State, which are in 
various stages of prosperity and adversity. 

The church at Alton to-day, as during its long history, is 
weak in numbers. It is composed of excellent, faithful, and 
generous people; but, as most of the members are long past 
middle age, the future of the church is not assured. Fortu- 
nately, an interest in the church on the part of the young 
people becomes more and more noticeable. They are as 
ready as their elders to stand by the church, and there is 
reasonable hope that the society will safely pass through the 
gradually approaching crisis or that this crisis will be averted. 

The church in Evanston is a church in the best.sense, 
though composed of not moreSthan a dozen families. It was 
organized by Mr. Effinger in 1891, and has been ministered 
to for ten years by Rev. James Vila Blake, under whose in- 
spiring leadership it has a promising future. Nearly $4,000 
has been already raised for a church building, which is to be 
erected during the spring and summer. 

Geneseo has a large and active society. The church was 
organized by Rev. M. J. Miller, who is at present its “active” 
pastor emeritus, and who stands by the church with counsel 
and help. It has two well-attended services every Sunday, 
a large Alliance Branch, and an excellent Sunday-school. 
Under the efficient work of its last pastor, Rev. T. P: Byrnes, 
now in Kalamazoo, the church increased considerably. 

The church at Shelbyville has fought manfully these many 
years under its brave leader, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. Re- 
cently Rev. Robert C. Douthit, full of the spirit of a true mis- 
sionary, had returned to his old home to take up the burden 
of his father. There-is new hope and courage in the little 
church, many new faces in the congregation, and the prospect 
of a brighter future. Mr. Douthit is also minister of the 
Jordan church, six miles away, and is preaching regularly at 
Mattoon. 

The church of “Good Will to Man” in Streator stands 
pre-eminently for practical every-day Christianity. Organized 
in 1892, it has so far finely succeeded. The present pastor, 
Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick, has considerably expanded the 
excellent institutional work of thechurch. There are various 
art work and study classes. The Sunday evening service 
gathers a large audience. 

‘The church at Moline has lost by death and ‘removal 
many valuable members, and has been passing through a 
crisis. It is now taking courage again, and under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Hedley A. Hall, who will supply the pulpit at 
least until the end of the season, has reorganized its Sundays 
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school and is going hopefully forward. The congregations 
are showing a marked increase. 

This brings us to the missionary prospects of the State. 
It is obvious that Illinois has not been thoroughly exploited 
in the interest of our gospel. The successful work done in 
Geneseo seems to show that even a small farming community 
may support a Unitarian church. But even many of our 
larger towns, as Peoria, Springfield, and Decatur, have none. 
There, too, is a splendid missionary field in Urbana, with its 
State university of three thousand students. But, no matter 
how inviting it may seem to start new churches, the burden 
of our mission work at present is to hold what we have and 
to arouse a new life in the various churches of our con- 
ference. Somehow, several of our churches have shown 
themselves unable to keep up a sustained enthusiasm ; they 
have lived a life of self-centred contentment; they have not 
felt the living touch of fellowship. Many of the churches, 
too, have suffered by lack of proper and devoted leadership. 
As one correspondent remarked, ‘‘We are all very tired of 
keeping a kindergarten for young ministers, having ordained 
eight in thirty-five years.’”? To put the matter briefly, Illinois 
offers a splendid mission field for men with a mission; for 
men who want to come West to stay; for men who are in 
deep earnest with religion; for men who. do not look for 
their own glory, but the glory of the gospel. We want no 
reformers who come to transform the society, and end by 
killing it. We want regenerators, who will accept the con- 
ditions as they are, and slowly gather about them a new 
element, which will grow into a new church. Above all, we 
want in Illinois no man who is looking for a job or hasa 
new theological or sociological fad. We want men who will 
preach to the hearts of men the gospel of love. 

If we can get such men, who, besides, are filled with the 
spirit of true fellowship, Unitarianism in Illinois will 
prosper anew. . 


The Missouri Valley. 


BY REV. ABRAM WYMAN, SECRETARY OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY 
CONFERENCE. 


Lawrence, Kan. Rev. F. M. Bennett, minister. The. 
work is progressing satisfactorily. The attendance at the 
morning services and at the Sunday-school is larger than last 
year. The Allianceis active. The Post-office Mission sends 
literature regularly to over one hundred people in all parts 
of the country. The church is constantly extending its influ- 
ence among the students of the State university. For the 
first time evening services have been maintained this year, 
with an average attendance of about forty-five. On occa- 
sions the attendance runs as high as three hundred, Mr. 
Bennett is president of the Associated Charities and a mem- 
ber of the city council. 

Topeka, Kan. Rev. Abram Wyman, minister. The 
church attendance has been better than ever before during 
Mr. Wyman’s ministry. The Sunday-school has been 
slightly larger in the past, but never more efficient. The 
Alliance, though suffering from removals from the city, has 
done good work. A Cheerful Letter Exchange is conducted. 
Though still weak financially, the pledges for the present 
year are larger than for nine years. Mr. Wyman is presi- 
dent of the Humane Society and secretary of the Florence 
Crittenden Mission. 

Wichita, Kan. Rev. W.S. Vail, minister. Mr. Vail is 
doing efficient work. The congregations are good, the Alli- 
ance active, the Y. P. R. U. well attended and helpful. The 
Sunday-school has progressed from the experimental to the 
permanent stage. After several delays the church building 
is soon to be begun. This will doubtless mean increased 
vigor and efficiency of the church and permanency for the 
work in Wichita. 


—————— 
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Kansas City, Mo. Rev. W. H. Ramsay, minister. The 
church is holding its own, but is handicapped by the incon- 
yenient location of the church building. This makes a 
young people’s society impossible. The Sunday-school is 
an encouraging feature of the work. The Alliance is, per- 


haps, the most active and efficient in the conference. Mr. 


Ramsay is doing good work under discouraging circum- 
stances. The key to the situation in Kansas City seems to 
be a new church in a more convenient part of the city. 

Lincoln, Neb. Rev. J. L. Marsh, minister. This society 
has had an excellent year. The congregations have been 
large and enthusiastic, the meetings of the Sunday-school, 
the Alliance, and the Chapin Union distinctly successful. 
Under the able leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Marsh the Lin- 
coln church is growing steadily, and is one of the most suc- 
cessful and influential in the conference. 

Ord, Neb. Rev. Enoch Powell, minister. With their 


‘new church building, dedicated in November last, the society 


has also succeeded at last in obtaining the minister of its 
choice. Mr. Powell arrived early in April, and the work is 
now going vigorously forward. The new library, which has 
been installed on the lower floor of the church, is a marked 
success. 

- Qmaha, Neb. Rev. Newton M. Mann, minister. The 
Omaha church is strong in all ways but financially. The 
Sunday-school is progressing well. The Alliance is thor- 
oughly organized and most efficient. It rivals the Kansas 
City branch in zeal and effectiveness. On alternate Sunday 
mornings Mr. Mann has been giving a course of sermon- 
lectures on “Great Leaders.” This has brought out the 
largest congregations in the history of the church. Mr. 
Mann’s self sacrifice in the interests of the church is scarcely 
known outside of his congregation. It has rarely been 
equalled among us, and deserves the highest commendation. 


Ohio. 


BY REV. A. G. JENNINGS, SECRETARY OF MIDDLE STATES 
CONFERENCE. 


Cincinnati. Rev. George A. Thayer, minister. This 
society has been holding its own finely during the year, and 
has been enabled to add to its equipment an attractive 
social and Sunday-school room. A strong Alliance Branch 
of fifty-six members and a Young People’s Union of thirty 
members have been very active in missionary work, sending 
large numbers of books and papers to the South and to local 
prisons. Eleven hundred tracts have been taken from the 
church. The church is recruited largely from orthodox 
sources. Mr. Thayer is president of the Fresh Air Society, 
the Cremation Society, the Religious Library Association, 
visitor to the University of Cincinnati, and secretary of the 
Antioch College trustees. 

Cleveland. Rev. M. O. Simons, minister. Unity Church 
of this city has for several years felt the need of a meeting- 
place more accessible from the homes of its members. Since 
the sale of their church building last winter they have been 
anxiously looking for sites, and have finally secured a beauti- 
ful one on Euclid Avenue, on which they will build at once. 
The society is united and vigorous. Mr. Simons has done 
splendid service during a considerable portion of the year 
at Salem, Ohio, where he helped organize the church. 

Salem. Rev. C. S. S. Dutton, minister. The first Uni- 
tarian service here was held about two years ago by Mr. 
St. John. In January the society settled its first minister. 
The services are now held in a hall which has been fitted 
up with a pulpit and pews, and looks quite churchly. There 
is already a Sunday-school, a Unity Circle, and a Branch 
Alliance; and the outlook is good. 


Marietta. E. A. Coil, minister. This society was or 
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ganized in 1855, and after many vicissitudes and discourage- 
ments succeeded in securing Mr. Coil as its leader seven 
years ago. Its growth since that time has been steady and 
healthful. It holds two services every Sunday with a good 
attendance, maintains a strong Alliance and Sunday-school 
and a successful sewing-school on Saturday afternoons. 

Toledo. Rev. A. G. Jennings, minister. The new church 
building, to replace the one destroyed by fire last summer, 
was dedicated February 23. The entrance into the new 
building has brought new interest and enthusiasm into all 
the work of the society. Mrs. E. C. Jennings is the super- 
intendent of a Sunday-school of eighty-five members. 
Among the auxiliary societies are a Unity Club, Branch 
Alliance, and Young People’s Society. The pastor is chap- 
lain of the State Insane Hospital and the G. A. R. Post and 
trustee of the Adams Street Mission. The Church of Our 
Father is recognized as one of the influential churches of 
the city, which the other churches admit cordially to their 
fellowship. 


Colorado. 


BY REV. DAVID UTTER, ACTING SECRETARY OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN CONFERENCE. 


Unity Church, Denver, has been making heroic efforts 
since the annual meeting last November to pay off its in- 
debtedness of $10,000, and has succeeded. On March 1 
the announcement was made that the church owed not a 
dollar to anybody. The success of this movement is due 
largely to Mrs. Louise de Sasseville, who has long been a 
good friend to the church, and who, in this final effort to lift 
the burden that has rested upon it for fifteen years, not 
only was active in carrying about the subscription paper 
and inducing others to give, but gave more than $3,000 her- 
self. Almost every one having the slightest connection 
with the church gave generously, and this furnished the 
basis for the heartfelt rejoicing when on March 13 about 
three hundred people gathered for the great mortgage- 
burning supper. There were speeches, music, and flowers, 
and. among other things a great surprise to the minister in 
the form of a resolution offered by the board of trustees, 
and voted by the people all standing, raising his salary $600 
a year. 

eet vigorous young church at Fort Collins has been 
doing bravely this winter. While waiting for Mr. South- 
worth to find them a minister who could do for them the 
work needed in a college town for a salary of $1,000 a year, 
they have kept up a flourishing Sunday-school. The 
Ladies’ Circle have accumulated some hundreds of dollars, 
and are earnestly looking for a lot which they intend to buy 
and pay for in anticipation of building a church. All this 
with only an evening service to keep up the interest and 
hope. Mr. Utter has made the seventy-five-mile trip from 
Denver, preaching regularly almost every Sunday evening 
from October to March, but generally has hurried away 
early Monday morning. 

Rev. L. H. Stoughton has now arrived, and taken up the 
work in response to a unanimous call from the society, with 
every prospect of success. It is a great opportunity ; for the 
Agricultural College is now drawing together some four 
hundred students from all over the State, and, what with oil 
wells in prospect and the new beet-sugar industry, the place 
is prosperous and rapidly growing. 

The church at Colorado Springs is in a healthy, vigorous 
condition under their energetic young minister, Rev. Alva 
R. Scott, and his helpful wife, who has almost sole charge of 
the Sunday-school. Mr. Scott’s Bible class is large, inter- 
ested, and interesting. 

After the departure of their beloved minister, Rev. John 
B. Bidwell, our Greeley Church was for three months with- 
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out a minister, but has finally settled Rev. C. F. Elliott, 
recently of Hinsdale, Ill, who began his work April 6. 
This old church has never been in debt, and is peculiarly 
independent and self-reliant. Among its features are a 
flourishing society of women and a large and successful 
Sunday-school. 

Rev. A. A. Hoskin has retired from the leadership of 
Unity Church, Pueblo, and has been succeeded by Rev. 
George H. Rice, who arrived in time to conduct the Easter 
service. Mr. Rice reports a fine Easter congregation and 
an excellent opening in this rapidly growing city. 


The Work in Wisconsin. 


BY REV. F. A. GILMORE, SECRETARY WISCONSIN UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE, 


There are five settled ministers in this State. Rev. C. F. 
Niles is at Menomonie in the northern district. Here he 
has charge of a fine church known as the Tainter Memorial 
Building, the gift of Mr. Tainter in memory of a daughter. 
Besides the usual equipment of auditorium, Sunday-school 
rooms, pastor’s study, dining hall, etc., a large library, club- 
rooms, etc., are to be found. A goodly constituency heart- 
ily supports Mr. Niles in his administration of these various 
activities. The past year has been the best in the history 
of the church. For the Norwegian church at Hudson, Mr. 
Boynton, who has been supplying the pulpit, will report. 

Coming down the State, at Arcadia is living one of the 
most interesting, original, and picturesque men in the Uni- 
tarian denomination, Rev. T. Grafton Owen. Born over 
seventy years ago in Missouri, he has passed through an 
unusual experience, political, theological, and spiritual. He 
has that unstudied art or “knack” of description, which, 
with an almost perfect memory for details and a rich, quaint 
imagination, imparts a peculiar charm to his speech. As a 
boy, he saw the shooting of Joseph Smith. As a young 
man in the Methodist ministry, he was friendly to the black 
man. ‘This was dangerous on the border. Three times he 
was in the hands of mobs. Once, pursued by a bloodhound, 
he caught and strangled the animal with his suspenders. 
On his right hand he bears the scar of a bowie knife, re- 
ceived while standing in his pulpit from the hand of a 
drunken desperado. Outgrowing his earlier views, he came 
into the Unitarian ministry, and began nearly forty years 
ago, I believe, to teach his views in Wisconsin. The old 
circuit riding habit has never left him. He has preached 
and travelled over three or four counties. At Neillsville 
he has built up a flourishing church. The building is neat 
and new, and the debt paid. It is easily the most influ- 
ential society in this interesting town. At Greenwood, six- 
teen miles north of Neillsville, he has organized a church. 
At Merrillan Junction he gathered the liberals, and began a 
hopeful movement. At Arcadia, owing to the invasion of a 
large foreign element and the departure of his own people, 
the church is not as strong as formerly. At present he is 
preaching at Arcadia, Neillsville, Greenwood, La Crosse, 
Barker, Pittsville, and Plainview. Besides preaching, he is 
called on for funerals and weddings over this whole wide 
field. Lacking in the training of the schools, distrustful of 
his own abilities, he is yet a preacher, poet, naturalist, spirit- 
ualist, and philosopher. From his ministrations young men 
and women have gone to take their places in our city 
churches all over America. More than fifty have thus gone 
from the little Arcadia church. Mr. Owen’s forthcoming 
book, “ Drippings from the Eaves,” is autobiographical; and 
we bespeak for it a generous circulation among Unitarians. 

At Madison the constructive work done by Dr. Crooker 
and Rev. William D. Simonds is bearing its natural fruit. 
Its membership includes the mayor, circuit judges, members 
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of the Supreme Court, State officials, and professors of the 
university, together with business and professional men. 
With these are clerks, painters, harness makers, mail carriers, 
and others, a truly democratic constituency. Nearly one 
hundred students of the State University attend our services. 
Seventy persons have received the right hand of admission 
within two years. Of these, sixteen are students at the uni- 
versity. A Senior, who is now superintendent of the Sunday- 
school and president of the guild, will study for our ministry 
at Cambridge. The minister has made four journeys into 
Rev. Mr. Owen’s circuit to assist him at Greenwood, Arcadia, 
Neillsville, and Merrillan. He has preached at Baraboo 
three times, and conducted funerals in outlying towns where 
liberal families are living. 

The Milwaukee society is prospering under Rev. James C, 
Hodgins. The floating debt is cleared, and plans made for 
extensive redecoration of the interior of the building. ‘The 
audiences have increased. Mr. Hodgins has already made 
himself felt in the city. His classes on Browning and the’ 
Higher Criticism are well attended, many coming from other 
churches. He has lectured before the Milwaukee Women’s 
Club, two of the city high schools, gave the opening ad- 
dress at the exhibition of the Arts and Crafts. The Sentinel, 
the leading paper in the State, frequently prints his sermons. 

There is an encouraging story to tell of Kenosha. For 
twenty years the society was dormant. Rev. W. G. Eliot first 
stirred up the trustees. ‘Then Mr. Southworth, our energetic 
Western secretary, resolved to see if life yet remained. He 
visited the people, preached in the church, and arranged 
for a series of services by ministers from Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Eighteen hundred dollars were raised to re- 
pair the church. An organ has been bought, an Alliance 
formed, and Rev. Florence Buck installed as minister. At 
the recent annual church meeting a new bond of union was 
adopted. A Sunday-school with four teachers has been 
formed. Services are held morning and evening. Miss 
Buck has taken her place as a force in the Woman’s Club 
and on the city library board. 

Wisconsin Unitarianism has lacked ministers to organize 
and lead. Many movements have been started in past years, 
but without leadership they died out. The great mass of the 
population is foreign, and strictly Catholic or Lutheran. Yet 
in every city are groups of liberals. Some of these we are 
in correspondence with. Ifa field agent for the West is ap- 
pointed, Wisconsin will be a good field for his efforts ; and 
he will meet with the hearty co-operation of the churches 
and ministers. 


The Work in Iowa. 


BY REV. MARY A. SAFFORD, SECRETARY IOWA UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Iowa cannot be regarded as an important missionary field 
by those who think that Unitarian churches can be estab- 
lished only in large cities. The population of the State is 
not one-third greater than that of Chicago, and Des Moines 
is its only city of over fifty thousand inhabitants. But long 
experience in missionary work has convinced me that the 
permanence of Unitarian churches depends upon the char- 
acter rather than the number\of people in a given place. 

Ministers in small towns often have larger congregations 
than those of many city ministers. Knowing this to be 
true, the Iowa Unitarian Association, which has charge of 
the missionary work in Iowa, has organized churches in 
small places as well as in large ones. As in other States, 
the work of organization has been retarded by the preva- 
lence of “burned over ” districts, where societies unwisely 
started were left to die, and thus cause wide-spread distrust 
of our Unitarian word and work. Conditions have greatly 
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improved, however, during the last few years by reason of 
the growing activity of our State Association. 

This association has recently raised an endowment fund 
of $1,000, and has almost finished paying for the Sylvan S. 
Hunting Memorial Church at our university town,— Iowa 
_ City,— thus insuring the continuance of work at a most im- 

portant point. _ 

The State supports a field secretary, has headquarters 
at 202 Fifth Street, Des Moines, and also maintains the 
State paper O/d and New, published at Davenport. 
Semi-annual conferences are held, which quicken the mis- 
sionary spirit and aid in securing funds for needed work. 
At the last conference it was decided to maintain summer 
preaching at Lake Okobo; and a cottage.is soon to be 
erected there, in which some of our ministers will conduct 
study classes. 

During the past year the People’s Church at Rock Rap- 
ids and its minister have been received into our fellowship, 
and at the March conference the association was presented 
with a church building at Bangor by Mr. E. B. Howard. 
$8,000 has been subscribed for a new church building 
in Des Moines on condition that $12,000 dollars shall 
be raised for this purpose before July 1, 1902. The 
society at Humboldt—a shining example of the value 
of a progressive church in a small town—has made 
substantial improvements on its building, and is look- 
ing forward to greater ones in the near future. With each 
succeeding year the organization of our work improves, and 
most of the churches and Sunday-schools in the State now 
contribute regularly to the work at large. Several of our 
ministers preach at missionary points near the towns where 
they are located. This is really the most effective way of 
working in a State of magnificent distances, where the ex- 
penses of circuit preaching are heavy. The secretary is 
striving to interest each church in definite missionary 
work that will result in the formation of several new soci- 
eties. The Ida Grove Society has completed a new church 
building. The secretary preached there last Sunday even- 
ing. In the morning, at Sioux City, she had the pleasure of 
raising $1,000 of the $3,000 needed for a parsonage. 


The Unitarian Ronda Scoot Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


The West has always manifested a great deal of vigor in 
educational matters. This remark applies to the day-school 
and Sunday-school. It is also applicable to a larger scope 
of our public education as found in colleges and universities. 
The University of Michigan is conspicuously a noble in- 
stance of what popular measures can do, and what the 
people demand in the higher ranks of education, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago is a notable example of what the Middle 
West can accomplish under vigorous leadership. President 
Harper seems to have almost the power of President Eliot 
of Harvard University, to rally round him results which 
could hardly have been expected. Money, students, 
scholarship, seem to follow as a matter of course. 

Out of all this vigor with regard to education there have 
proceeded many creditable movements with regard to Sun- 
day-school instruction. I desire to call attention to the 
record of the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
which has had its headquarters from the beginning in Chi- 
cago. There is all the more reason for selecting this as my 
chief topic, because this organization will soon be merged 
into the National Unitarian Sunday-School Society. It is 
well to call attention to the honorable annals of the Western 
society before it ceases its individual career. 

Rev. John R. Effinger, whose death we lament, while, at 
the same time his fine character is freshly honored, read a 
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paper a short time ago giving the history of the Western 
Sunday-School Society, under the title ‘‘The Evolution of 
a Sunday-School Publishing Society.” I wish it were pos- 
sible to print the entire paper ; but, since that cannot be done, 
I take from it some facts which I could not obtain other- 
wise, and herewith give hearty acknowledgment. 

__ Mr. Effinger, in the beginning, describes the condition of 
things about forty years ago: ‘The children were gathered 
together in the church, divided into classes, and placed in 
charge of whosoever could be induced to take them,— mostly 
young girls, who had no qualification for the work, save 
perhaps an immense enthusiasm for the building up of the 
church, and the Sunday-school was supposed to be one 
means of doing that. There were no teachers’ meetings, 
hardly any efficient superintendents, the minister often pay- 
ing little attention and feeling little interest in what went on 
in the school. If the children were made to feel that they 
had a good time, the teachers telling them stories and 
reading to them from interesting library books, the interest 
and numbers being kept up by picnics, excursions, Christ- 
mas trees, concerts, and the like, the school was voted a 
great success.” 

He then continues by referring to the dissatisfaction with 
all this chaotic state of things, which spurred certain min- 
isters to a new departure. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, then 
settled in Janesville, Wis., was the leader. He called 
a meeting on Oct. 15, 1873, which was held in what 
was then the Fourth Unitarian Church in Chicago, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, minister. This little organization was started, 
with Rey. M. J. Miller of Genesee, Ill., in the chair, and 
Rey. F. L. Hosmer, then of Quincy, IIl., as secretary. 

“Jenkin Lloyd Jones stated the objects of the meeting to 
be the discussion of means and methods of improving Sun- 
day-school instruction and the feasibility of forming a 
society in the West, through which the possible creative 
forces in lonely parishes might become organized for more 
effective work, and by means of which the scattered workers 
might come into fellowship one with another. On motion of 
Robert Laird Collier it was voted ‘that it is expedient to 
organize a Sunday-School Society, and that a committee of 
five be appointed to report a plan of organization.’ Messrs. 
Collier, Jones, Hunting, Hosmer, and Wendte constituted 
this committee. Three essays were read: one on the ob- 
ject of the Sunday-school, by Rev. J. O. M. Hewitt, then of 
Oak Park, one on practical methods, by Mr. A. W. Crooker, 
then superintendent of the Third Unitarian School of Chi- 
cago; and one on.‘ The Moral Teachings of Nature,’ by 
Rev. H. M. Simmons, then of Kenosha, Wis.; and these 
formed a good basis for the discussion which followed. 
The committee of organization reported a constitution, 
which, after slight modification, was adopted, and by which 
the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society became an 
accomplished fact.” 

The twelve months succeeding this meeting were full of 
busy details. The secretary, Mr. Jones, sent out several 
thousand copies of a circular, stating the facts about the 
organization of the new Sunday-School Society, with an 
appeal to Sunday-school workers for help. At the end of 
the year there were about one hundred members. The first 
annual meeting was held in St. Louis, May, 1874. The ses- 
sions became a kind of clearing-house for the business of the 
various Sunday-schools. Essays were read on practical 
subjects, model exercises were given, and a Question-box 
was opened. Statistics were compiled to a sufficient extent 
to shed considerable light on the general situation. A 
vote was passed that a new Song Book should be prepared 
atonce. The result of this was that in a year or two the 
publication came out,— “The Sunnyside,” edited by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte and H. S, Perkins. This book has had a 
very wide and helpful sale. In order to provide a suitable 
Service Book, Rev. F. L. Hosmer was invited to prepare 
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one. And in a year or two after the vote, appeared ‘The 
Way of Life.” This was originally published by George P. 
Putnam & Sons of New York, and is now out of print. It 
was a most creditable piece of work. 

By the time the Western Society was five years old, it 
had not only issued the pamphlets already mentioned, but 
was publishing “Lessons on Genesis,” “* Life of Moses,” 
“New Testament Parables and Precepts ”’; also, the “ Unity 
Series of Lesson Papers.” A little pamphlet, called “The 
Tool Chest,” was put forth, giving the titles and sug- 
gestions for Sunday-school helps. About May, 1879, 


it was found possible to establish headquarters, and 
they were located on Madison Street, Chicago. Mean- 
while the publications were steadily growing. Mrs. 


Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. F. B. Ames, Miss Susan 
Lesley, Mrs. E. L. Head, Rev. J. V. Blake, and Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones were among the authors. Mr. Blake 
prepared at this time the first edition of his Song and Ser- 
vice Book. The feature of Festival Services for calendar- 
days was developed. In this fashion the work and influence 
of the new movement gradually increased. 

In 1883 the society was incorporated, and seemed to take 
on fresh power. The number of membership schools in- 
creased, a deeper interest was awakened, and the general 
touch with the churches was stronger. In 1886 the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, was able to report a double 
result in its admirable work. The society had provided a 
great many valuable manuals, and in the next place it had 
become a real centre of inspiration and education for the 
Sunday-schools. An Annual Institute was also organized 
in connection with the other enterprises. It continued for 
several years with good record, and finally developed into 
the Summer Assembly, meeting in Wisconsin. The annual 
income was never large, not exceeding perhaps an average 
of three hundred dollars per year; but it made right good use 
of every dollar. One of its chief aims was to accept and use 
rational methods in the treatment of the Bible and more 
definite teaching in Sunday-school instruction. It set itself 
to the task of recognizing modern scholarship, while endeav- 
oring to preserve the spirit of worship and reverence. 
Among the authors, besides those already mentioned are Mrs. 
Eliza R. Sunderland, Newton M. Mann, Henry M. Sim- 
-mons, R. A. Griffin, Juniata Stafford, A. W. Gould, W. W. 
Fenn, J. H. Crooker, Florence Buck, Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, W. C. Gannett, A. Scheible, and Emma C. Schoenman. 

To Rev. A. W. Gould the Western Sunday-School Society 
owes a great deal. He threw himself into the work as an 
official and as a man, while the names of Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Gannett will always stand out clearly as leaders. In recent 
years, Mr. Albert Scheible has given great attention to the 
work. Besides these names is the list of many faithful 
directors whose counsel and co-operation greatly contributed 
to the success attained. The time has now seemed ripe to 
our Western friends for a cessation of the local administra- 
tion. In welcoming the record, influence, and material of 
the Western Sunday-School Society, our parent organization, 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, appreciates what this 
work of more than a quarter of a century means. It will be 
the aim of our directors to perpetuate vigorously whatever 
publication will serve the Sunday-school cause now recog- 
nized on the current list of the Western society. They are 
grateful for the stimulus and the incentive furnished by the 
Western society in years past. In Boston the text-books of 
the Western society will be freely advertised and handled, 
and in Chicago hereafter there will be a complete supply of 
the books of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. In this 
combination there is really expansion; and, more than that, 
there is concentration. It means an economy of money and 
forces, with a more complete distribution of our Sunday- 
school helps throughout the denomination. 
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The Unitarian Mission among the Icelanders. 


- BY REV. R. PETURSSON OF WINNIPEG. 


This mission was started by Rev. Bjorn Petursson in 
Winnipeg, Man., in 1890, with the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, through Rev. T. B. Forbush, its 
Western representative. It had its origin in an almost 


‘simultaneous revolt against the prevailing petrified form of 


orthodoxy in the various Icelandic colonies of Manitoba and 
the North-west. The movement needed at the start the 
aggressive leadership of several vigorous preachers. But it 
suffered the untimely death of Mr. Petursson before it was 
fairly launched; and Rev. M. J. Skaptason, who is now 
settled at Roseau, Minn., and who has been valiantly hold- 
ing the fort since that time in the widely scattered settle- 
ments in Manitoba, Minnesota, and North Dakota, has 
hardly been able single-handed to cope with the vigorous, 
and united opposition by which he was confronted. For no 
pains were spared by the orthodox leaders to stamp out the 
incipient heresy. In addition to the lack of ministers an- 
other great obstacle has been the poverty of the people, 
although that is gradually vanishing. Most of the people 
have come over during the last eighteen years, and have 
found their strength taxed to the utmost to find subsistence 
for their own families and help other new-comers, who have 
followed them, to get started; for that is an invariable cus- 
tom, which is still strictly observed. 

Last year an attempt was made to revive interest in the 
movement and to create a stronger bond between those in 
the various settlements who were interested in it by organ- 
izing a general conference. This met with success; and in 
a general meeting which was held at Gimli an association 
was founded, including both societies and isolated individu- 
als. The organization was called the Icelandic Unitarian 
Free Church Association, and embraces the settlements in 
Manitoba, Northern Minnesota, and some individuals from 
North Dakota. 

The danger mark for the mission is passed, and the hardest 
struggle is over. Itis becoming understood that Unitarian- 
ism is not vanquished either by threats or the more ques- 
tionable methods of opposition which have been resorted to, 
concerning which I refrain from speaking. It is now uni- 
versally accepted that it has come to stay and to prevail, and 
from this time on we may look for some larger results. 
Streams of immigrants are annually pouring in, many of 
whom have shown marked interest in the liberal faith, New 
settlements are being made, and in the near future these will 
also contribute toward the strengthening of the organization 
formed last summer at Gimli. “The best is yet to be,” if 
the work is carried on vigorously and skilfully by those 
who have it in charge. There is no reason why we should 
not have in the near future strong Unitarian churches 
in Winnipeg, Gimli, Roseau, North Dakota, and on the 
Pacific coast (Seattle), where a large settlement has grown 
up of late. 

Will it pay to prosecute this work? may be asked; and the 
answer lies with the promoters of the mission themselves. 
It all depends on what motive is being fulfilled. The Scan- 
dinavian nature is slow to accept any innovations,—it is a 
fault which needs to be borne with a little; but, when it has 
once received them and become convinced of their value, 
then it also becomes slow to forget them. If Unitarianism 
is helped toward realization among the Icelandic people, 
then it must be reckoned with as a permanent force among 
them; for it has much more in common with their national, 
time-honored beliefs, which have never been given up in 
spite of five hundred and fifty years of Catholicism and 
three hundred and fifty years of Lutheranism. 
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A Study rin Lichenss ° 


BY HUGH M’MILLAN, LL.D. 


rounded with a border-line, which separated it 
from its neighbor, and marked out its size with 
the utmost distinctness. These living epistles 
of nature covered the stones, and showed how 
overflowing was the fulness of life, when such 
twilight rifts were not left unadorned by it; 
but they could tell us nothing of their own age 
or the age of the walls on which they were en- 
graved, They were like the Etruscan language, 
which is now the only linguistic riddle that 
baffles the utmost ingenuity of the scholar to 
solve it. Could we interpret the mysteries 
which even one of these inscribed pebbles con- 
tained, what a wonderful history we should 
have unfolded to us! What forces, unknown, 
rounded its shape, bore it hither, and built it so 
compactly into the walls that I could not ex- 
tract it without help of chisel and hammer? 
And what was the secret of the strange life that 
had fastened itself to its surface, which seemed 
to partake of its own passivity and changeless- 
ness, and in summer’s heat and winter’s cold re- 
mained for years, and perhaps for centuries, the 
same? Who could read the “Mene, Mene,” 
written by the fingers of a Hand that was view- 
less on these walls? 

Sometimes the crust of the written lichen 
spreads widely where it has sufficient space and 
liberty, like a parchment scroll on the bark of a 
tree. In such case it has no boundary lines: it 
fades away into the ordinary substance and color 
of the bark. It has the possession of a large and 
free existence; but when the space is limited, 
and a number of crustaceous lichens meeting to- 
gether contract it, the rights of the individual 
are also limited by the wants of the social com- 
munity. Its wide-spreading growth is checked. 
It surrounds itself with a black border line, more 
or less broad and distinct, and takes care that 
its property is secured by jandmarks which its 
neighbors must not remove. There are no pa- 
limpsests among the written lichens, owing to 
scantiness of space and material. No individual 
obliterates another in order to make room for it- 
self. The writing of each is clear and full and 
fills its allotted space, and no other writing is 
ever superimposed upon the original. Unlike 
the Pharaohs of old, no lichen erases the car- 
touche of another by its own prouder one; and no 
vegetable Caracalla covers over the inscription 
of his murdered brother on his monument by his 
own fulsome, living signature. Some written 
lichens, surrounded with their black borders, re- 
semble funeral letters, as if Nature herself sym- 
pathized with our humanity in that scroll of. the 
Prophet written within and without, with lamen- 
tation and mourning and woe which is so con- 
stantly unfolded to us in this world. 

In that well-known work “Travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China,” by the French Lazarists Huc 
and Gabet, there is a long description of a very 
remarkable phenomenon called “The Tree of 
Ten Thousand Images,” found by them near the 
town of Koumboum, in Thibet. In an enclosure 
not far from the principal Buddhist temple of 
this place, they saw, to their great astonishment, 
a huge tree which resembled a plane-tree, with 
the bark of its trunk and branches and the sep- 
arate leaves of its luxuriant green foliage covered 
with well-formed Thibetan characters. They 
were at first suspicious of fraud by the Lamas, 
but after the closest scrutiny they were obliged 
to acknowled ge the genuineness of the written 
characters as natural productions. Their ac- 
count appears to be in some particulars indebted 
to an ardent imagination; but, divested of its 
obvious embellishments and exaggerations, the 


extraordinary tree might, after all, be found to 
be only a species of plane or sycamore, covered 
with immense patches of the written lichens, 
which, as I have said, occur in greater profusion 
and attains larger size in foreign countries. 
Many exotic and several European lichens ec- 
cur on living leaves, and form a carbonaceous, 
beautifully sculptured crust and elegant fructifi- 
cation. The foliage of the Thibetan wonder 
may therefore be indebted for its singular’ 
markings to a species of Limboria; and the 
characters on the bark and branches may have 
been caused by an unknown Graphis, or Written 
Lichen. 4 

These strange productions are mere freaks of 
nature, having only a chance, not an intended re- 
semblance to the writing of man; and yet they 
have a wonderful meaning of their own. 

GREENOCK, SCOTLAND: 


The written lichen belongs to a very large 
group of lichens, numbering about sixty or 
seventy species, all of which are distinct from 
other lichens, and well marked to the eye, owing 
to their greater or less resemblance to written 
characters, but which blend into each other by 
so many intermediate states that they might 
well be referred to as one and the same species. 
Puck, in them, seems to delight in the forging of 
all kinds of writings, from the child’s vague, 
shapeless scrawl to the finished calligraphy of 
the cultivated scholar. Sometimes the writing 
is as small and difficult to make out as that of 
Mrs. Browning or Charlotte Bronté. In some 
varieties the fructification is large and promi- 
nent, standing out in relief above the surface 
like the old Hittite characters, and surrounded 
by a broad and much elevated border formed of 
the crust. In other varieties it is intensely 
black, deep sunk in the crust like the intaglio 
hieroglyphs on an Egyptian obelisk, and is much 
branched and twisted, though the ramifications 
keep generally at equal distances from each 
other, like the walls of an artificial maze. The 
characters are so often like Eastern letters that 
they look as if they had been copied from them ; 
and they combine into groups that seem like the 
actual words and sentences of the Koran or the 
Zendavesta, which a scholar might easily in- 
terpret. 

The characters ‘of the crust, too, or the ma- 
terial on which the Lirelle are inscribed, vary 
quite as much as the fructification, being gener- 
ally adapted to the condition of the bark on 
which it occurs, being smooth and thin when 
the bark is of this nature, and rough and thick 
on the rugged bark of the oak and ash. Some- 
times it is dusky brown like the leaf of a 
papyrus, and sometimes faint and yellow like old 
parchment, sometimes pure white like the finest 
vellum or royal court paper. And there are 
several forms, found principally on trees in the 
south of Europe, in which the crust is of a red- 
dish hue, and the fructification of a still more 
brilliant cinnebar color. We might call such 
red-letter lichens rubrics of the forest sanctuary. 

Written lichens, like human inscriptions, are 
not confined to one medium of publication, if 
we may so call their appearance’ and growth in 
nature. They are most frequently found on the 
bark of trees; but they also choose for their 
monuments rocks of limestone and sandstone, 
stones built into old walls, and old mortar cov- 
ering such walls. I remember a vailon or deep 
drift in the conglomerate formation in the neigh- 
borhood of Nice, where the walls on either side 
looked as if they had been built by a race of 
pygmies, able only to handle small stones and 
pebbles, and setting them above each other in 
little courses with the utmost regularity. These 
stones once formed part of an ancient geological 
sea-beach; and the rift looked like a catacomb 
of inanimate objects, in which instead of the 
ruins of organic life there were the relics of 
extinct mountains and seas, and the records of 
mechanical laws and natural operations, over- 
whelming in their grandeur and extent. Wher- 
ever the round, smooth pebbles projected and 
exposed a sufficient surface to the air, their tops 
were covered with the white crusts and black 
letters of written letters, giving them a curious 
tessellated appearance. Sometimes three or 
four species grew together, when there was a 
larger surface exposed than usual, each sur- 
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SamuEt F. B. Morse. By John Trowbridge. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 
Prof. Trowbridge has suggested that history 
should be written on a new plan. Instead of 
dwelling on the doings of the puppets of the 
second decade of the last century, among whom 
he numbers Napoleon, Blucher and the czar, he 
suggests the interest that there lies in picking 
out the men who were then, though unknown, 
destined to affect permanently the face of the 
globe. Morse belongs here with Faraday, James 
Watt, and Robert Stephenson. There isa singu- 
lar and complete division between Morse’s life 
as an artist and his life as a scientist. He re- 
turned from Europe in 1832, over forty years 
old and seemingly as fixed in the profession of 
painting as a man could possibly be. The idea 
of an electro-magnetic telegraph came to him in 
mid-ocean, and as soon as he landed in New 
York he set about making moulds for an ar- 
rangement which would transmit his alphabet. 
Henceforth he was an electrician, The life of 
the great inventor is interesting from various 
points of view, one of which is thus expressed 
by Prof. Trowbridge : “The electrician will 
wonder why a man who had not fully imbibed 
even the electrical knowledge of his time, and 
who had no knowledge of mathematics, should 
have been chosen to do this thing.” 


Worp AND Purasz. By Joseph Fitzgerald. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.—Hardly any 
study is more interesting in itself than that 
which traces the origin and history of common 
words, and a book like Mr. Fitzgerald’s opens 
at once to the ordinary mind unexplored tracts 
in the very region of knowledge where one sup- 
poses himself to be reasonably at home. Con- 
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sider for a moment how many people use the 
word “trivial” in the sense of trifling, “transpire” 
for happen, “phenomenon” for something re- 
markable, “venerable” for aged, “foreshadow” 
for foresee, “strenuous” for energetic. The 
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of boy life under circumstances that the world 
generally knows little about. An accident ends 
Bennie’s life before the period of serious disillu- 
sion begins. Thus the sadness of the story is 
largely in its suggestions. 


discussion of ignorantisms, however, is a com-| 


paratively unimportant part of the book, which 
has much wider scope. A telling chapter is that 
on “The Degradation of Words,” and among 
others equally significant are those which show 
how words of the household and business, of 
literature, philosophy, science, and the profes- 
sions, and of the church and religion have been 
perverted in general use. A good knowledge of 
the highly composite English language, hospit- 
ably receptive of generous contributions from 
all other tongues, is not so common as to make 
the careful reading of a book like this super- 
fluous. 


Eve TRIUMPHANT. By Pierre de Coulevain. 
Translated from the French by Alys Hallard. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20.— 
Pierre de Coulevain is the pen name of Mlle. 
Favre, a French lady who has written at least 
two books about American women without ever 
having been in America. Probably she draws 
her character from specimens she has found in 
books or possibly in the American colony of 
Paris. One is reluctant to believe that such ex- 
cessive vanity and “foolish flirtatiousness” in 
public places characterize the women of any na- 
tion whatever. The French point of view is in- 
dicated in various ways, as, for instance, in the 
thought of one of the characters that “for mar- 
riage the Saxon soul suffices, but for love the 
Latin soul is necessary.” The author has evi- 
dently made an effort to be fair and to present 
attractive characters, and the book will be found 
interesting partly for the story itself and partly 
as a foreign view of the women with whose gen- 
eral characteristics we ought to be most famillar. 


UNDER MY OWN Roor. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20. 
It takes a clever hand to draw fairly the de- 
sires, enjoyments, and especially the romance of 
middle life, avoiding sentimentality, on the one 
hand, and prosiness, on the other. Miss Rouse has 
done this effectively, however, in her story about 
~ the maiden of forty who builds a house ina Jer- 
sey suburb, fills her days delightfully with liter- 
ary work, housekeeping experiences and friend- 
ships, yet ends by marrying her next-door neigh- 
bor. The love-story is rather original. The 
next-door neighbor, who found a formidable 
rival in the memory of an early lover, is more 
successful when the early lover himself appears 
in the fiesh. Incidentally, there is plenty of 
bright comment on life in general and women 
in particular. 


THE LITTLE BROTHER. By Josiah Flynt. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50.—Mr. 
Flynt has served a long apprenticeship to gain 
his knowledge of tramp life, and it is safe to say 
that he knows Hoboland thoroughly. This is 
his first attempt at writing fiction, and he has 
drawn from his own wide experience to make 
the story realistic. It may let the public see 
where stray boys, touched with the propensity 
for running away, often land. “Little Brother” 
becomes Prushun of a Jocker who was much 
more considerate and sympathetic than these 
teachers of youth are usually; and the book is 
not so painful as it might easily have been made, 


although it is pathetic enough inits revelations 


Miscellaneous, 


The Hourglass Stories are a series of enter- 
taining novelettes, illustrated and attractively 
bound, which are issued by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company of New York. We have already 
noticed Zhe Transfiguration of Miss Philura 
as one of the stories too good not to be read 
aloud for a companionship of enjoyment. In 
The Courtship of Sweet Anne Page, Miss Ellen 
V. Talbot has taken the romance of pretty Anne 
and her three lovers from its coarser setting in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. She lets Anne 
tell the story herself, and we hear just how she 
first met Fenton, how she humored the fancies 
of her parents, and then secretly played Slender 
against Dr. Caius, and finally eloped with Fenton 
on the night of the famous revelry in Windsor 
Forest. Miss Talbot has used Shakespeare’s 
own phrases whenever possible, and the chapters 
are cleverly put together. Zhe Sandals is a 
beautiful little idyl by Z. Grenell, who imagines 
the fate of the sandals of Jesus from the time 
when they fell toa Roman soldier at the dividing 
of the garments. They are pawned by the sol- 
dier at a drinking-shop in Jerusalem, later they 
are closely connected with the love-story of a 
shepherd, and at last they come into the posses- 
sion of Mary, who recognizes them. These 
charming little books are sold for forty cents 
each. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelot for March is 
made up of William Morris’s “Story of an Un- 
known Church,” together with his “Lindenborg 
Pool.” These pieces represent a side of Mr. 
Morris’s mind to which some persons are at- 
tracted, not others. They take us to that region 
“East of the Sun, West of the Moon,” which is 
nowhere in particular. “The Story of an Un- 
known Church” is written ostensibly by a monk 
who died six hundred years ago. It is a creepy 
kind of thing, but perfectly jolly in comparison 
with “Lindenborg Pool,” which is quite as 
ghastly and gruesome as anything that Poe ever 
wrote. But Morris had little of Poe’s genius for 
this kind of work. The April Bide/ot gives the 
Latin text and four translations of the anony- 
mous “Pervigilium Veneris,” a poem of uncer- 
tain date, some critics ascribing it to the second 
century, others to the fifth, others to intermedi- 
ate dates. Itis a highly artificial song in praise of 
Venus as the mother of all life, and pre-emi- 
nently a song of the returning spring. It is 
very interesting, and the fact that it has attracted 
so many translators is proof sufficient of its 
charm. But Emerson’s treatment of the same 
subject in his “May-Day” is much nearer to real- 
ity. Of the four translations, that of Mr. Hay- 
ward is the pleasantest; but, though line for 
line, it is less literal than the others in some 
particulars, and even generally. 


The Magazines. 


The death of Francis Wayland Parker on 
March 1 has called forth earnest tributes from 
national educators as well as from his stanch 
friends and coworkers. The April issue of the 
Kindergarten Magazine gives a complete ac- 
count of the three burial services which were 
conducted at Chicago, and which called out 
a varied public,— Grand Army veterans, teach- 
ers, kindergarten children, university officials, 
citizens, friends. The editor calls the colonel 
the St. George of Education. 


The May number of the: De/ineator is a spring 
issue in both fashion and literary features, and 
is the most notable of the season. Advance 
summer fashions are from the hands of eminent 
designers. An article of especial interest at this 
season is on graduation dresses. The chief 
literary contributions are the “The Educational 
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A Palm Sunday Lesson. 
Realized Religion. 

Songs in Exile. 

The Reign of Law. 

The Rebirth of Jesus, 

The Prophetic Soul. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Phillips Brooks. 

The Attentive Soul. 

The Man who found Himself. 


Price $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Some New Tracts 


The Thirst for the Living God 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 126 


Subjects Treated: Positivism, Agnosticism, 
The Ethical Movement, The Moral Lift of 
Religious Inspiration ; Things Needed : More 
Study, a Larger Loyalty, Consecration. 


The Interpretation of Life 


By REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
4th Series. No. 127 


Topics discussed: The Hard Things of 
Life; Life a Battle, Action the Keynote; 
The Underlying Divine Purposes in A fflic- 
tion. 


The Divinity of Jesus 


By Rev. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER 
4th Series. No, 128 


General Contents: Jesus as Deity; The 
True Divinity; Jesus as revealing the Power 
of God through the Human, the Natural 
View. 
a, el 
The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Please order by Series and Number, 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations 
By ProTap CHUNDER MozoompaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. é 
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Value of Some Recent Plays,” written by Nor- 
man Hapgood. Dr. Elliott’s recollections of the 
child Patti at the time of her first benefit, and 
the story of the gifted Shelley’s unfortunate 
marriage and its results, by Clara E. Laughlin. 
In Animal Photography, interesting records of 
animal life are presented directly from nature. 
For the children, Lina Beard introduces some 
new and interesting pastimes. The fiction is 
“The Hand of Providence,’’ by Luellen Teters, 
and “The Tourney of Hunting Hill,” by Har- 
riet Riddle Davis, both of which are illustrated. 


The open-air number of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of Philadelphia is a notable special 
issue. In the opening article, “The Serene 
Duck Hunter,” ex-President Cleveland ‘writes 
about his favorite sport with humor and frank- 
ness. Marconi, the inventor of the most suc- 
cessful system of wireless telegraphy, tells of 
the experiments which led up to marvellous 
results. In “Tales of the Diamond,” President 
James A. Hart, of the Chicagos, recalls some 
good stories of famous ball-players, games, and 
enthusiasts. Among other features is a new 
Letter from the Self-made Merchant to his Son, 
the second part of Paul Latzke’s paper on James 


J. Hill’s School for Railroad Presidents, and the |, 


regular bi-weekly Washington letter by a Con- 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
TWO NEW BOOKS 


SOCIAL SALVATION 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of “Ruling Ideas of the 


Present Age,” etc. r6mo, $1.00, net, postage Io cents. 


The author considers the relation of the church and pulpit to social 
questions of the day. He holds that the Christian purpose is a sqcial 


as well as an individual regeneration, and that the central interest in 
these problems is the interest of character. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 


By C. HANFORD HENDERSON, Crown 8vo, $7.30, net, postage extra, 

Mr. Henderson regards the chief end of educational endeavor to 
produce men, women, and children of power, accomplishment, and 
goodness. He criticises existing conditions, and gives a clear indica-. 
tion of a way to a better order. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES - HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
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gressman’s wife, Among the shorter contribu- 
tions are a poem by Mr. Bliss Carman, and the 
usual popular departments. 


The International Journal of Ethics opens 
with an interesting article on “The Ethical 
Value of Hellenism,” by Alfred W. Benn of 
Fiorence, Italy. He believes that the ethical 
value of Hellenism fully equals its intellectual 
and artistic value, and that the Greeks were as 
great. in what belongs to the conduct of life as 
they were in the creation of beauty or in the 
search for truth. Naturally, he speaks of what 
was highest and best in the race and in its be- 
quest to posterity. Discussing the question of 
veracity, he claims that love of knowledge, as 
represented by the Greeks, has the great and 
characteristic virtue, the love of truth. The 
article is unusually interesting. George Will- 
iam Knox, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
writes on “Religion and Ethics,” the contention 
of which may be summed up as follows: Ethics 
are rational only on the assumption that there is 
a reality deeper than the world of phenomena, 
and that religion is the recognition of this 
reality. Religion becomes worthy only as it is 
ethical; and its explanation, theology, becomes 
superstition through an uncritical identification 
of this reality with symbols and concepts be- 
longing to the varying stages of man’s develop- 
ment. “The Conception of Nature in the 
Poems of Meredith” is treated by F. Melian 
Stawell. “The Ethics of Speculation” is han- 
dled by John A. Ryan, who has here a subject 
of timely interest. He concludes that, although 
the question, Is speculation wrong? cannot be 
answered categorically, we have a fairly definite 
answer when we say that speculation as an in- 
stitution is economically of doubtful utility; 
socially, it is productive of great evils; and, 
morally, it is vitiating by dishonest practices. 
J. H. Harley of London insists on the far- 
reaching importance of the study of social 
ethics. The Soneipaing onkicie is by William M. 
Salter on “America’s Duty in the Philippines.” 
Mr, Salter urges the common people to ponder 
the question as a matter of personal duty. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston, 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS ... 
The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
A Celestial Message. By E. C. Garfield. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor. Strikes and Lockouts. 


From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Vol. 232, y o 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. . 

Analytical Psychology. By Lightner Witmer. $1.50. 

* From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
What a Woman of Borteixe ought to know. By Mrs, 

Emma Angell Drake, M.D: $1.00. 

_ From M. A. Donahue & Co., Chicago, 

Brief on Immortality, By D, Ostrander, ‘ 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Ti yes eee 


Report of the Committee to consider the 
Religious Work and Opportunity in 
Country Towns in New England. 
Deals with the country problem, church respon- 
sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 

tutional work, and financial conditions. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuarxes W. Exiot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 


The influence of noble literature. Value of the 
Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 


By JoNATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
Oth Series. No. 11. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God. 
By Freperic H. HEDGE, D.D. 
10th Series. No. 4. 


Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- 
cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 
By Rev. Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number, 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Srreer, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston | GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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The Dome. 
The Merry Rain-drops. 


BY M. CROSBY EASTMAN. 


Hark! just hear the rain-drops fall, 
Pitter, patter ’gainst the wall, 
Pitter, patter on the shingle,— 
Don’t they make a merry jingle? 
Now they dash, now they splash, 
On the gravel, on the grass. 


Pitter, patter, now they glide, 
Pushing, rushing, side by side, 
Flashing, splashing, to and fro, 
Crossing, passing, there they go! 
Dashing against the window-pane, 
Jolly, jolly drops of rain. 


Dancing, tumbling, here they come, 
Skipping, tripping,—oh, what fun! 
Now with many a hop and bound, 
See, they sink into the ground, 

And the lively race is done. 

Tell me, please, which rain-drop won. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Peace-maker. 


BY HELEN LEAH REED. 


One fine October morning Erma was walking 
gayly home from school. The crisp leaves 
crackled under her feet. The sun was warm. 
The light breeze was refreshing. It was a 
pleasure to be alive. Perhaps Erma did not 
put her thoughts into just this form, but she 
knew that she was very, very happy. A chest- 
nut from a tree at the edge of the sidewalk fell 
in front of her. This reminded her of the nut- 
ting expedition that the girls had been planning. 
“JT should not wonder if they would come for me 
to go this very afternoon.” And she ran along 
with a hop, skip, and a jump. 

Then suddenly her face fell. She began to 
wish that she hadn’t quarrelled with Gertrude, 
her best friend. It had all arisen from a very 
little thing, this quarrel between the two; and 
Erma had been regretting her part in it. A 
subscription had been started in school to buy a 
wheel-chair for Tommy Trim, one of their class- 
mates who had been injured in a runaway acci- 
dent in the summer. The doctors now said that 
he could not walk fora year. Erma had car- 
ried the subscription paper around, and no one 
had refused to contribute until Gertrude was 
reached. 

“No, I can’t give anything,” Gertrude had 
said rather firmly, when the paper was handed 
her. 

“Why, Gertrude!” expostulated Mary Wen- 
ham. “Every one is giving something, and yeu 
always have so much spending money. I 
shouldn’t think you’d want to be left out.” 

“I don’t care,” responded Gertrude, crossly. 
“T can’t give a cent.” 

“You mean you won't,” returned Mary. 

“J’ve given a dollar,” interposed Erma. Now, 
undeubtedly, it would have been better if Erma 
had said nothing. Her remark undoubtedly 
sounded a little like a reproach of Gertrude, if 
not like a vaunting of her own generosity; and 
yet she had not meant it to be either. 

“There, Erma, you needn’t talk to me. I sup- 
pose I can do as I like with my own money,” 
cried Gertrude, angrily. “Indeed, you needn’t 
speak to me again for a year.” And with a toss 
of. her head Gertrude had turned her back on 
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the group of girls, and was walking toward 
home. 

“You did not know that Gertrude had a tem- 
per,” said Mary Wenham, with a certain air of 
triumph. I am afraid that she was a little 
jealous of the intimacy between Gertrude and 
Erma, the new-comer. Before Erma’s arrival on 
the scene, she and Gertrude had been almost 
inseparable. 

Friday had been the day of this little misun- 
derstanding, and now it was Tuesday. Yet 
Erma thus far had had no chance to make up 
with Gertrude. When they happened to meet, 
Gertrude passed Erma by with an indifferent 
little nod. At school Gertrude so evidently 
avoided her that Erma had begun to wonder if 
she eught to apologize, and for what: Would 
Gertrude leave her out of the nutting party? 
This was the particular thought which the fall- 
ing chestnut aroused in Erma, and then her 
thoughts were interrupted by something that 
rubbed against her feet. Looking down, she 
saw a small, black-haired dog, whose large brown 
eyes gazed up at her pleadingly. 

“Good little dog!” And Erma stooped to pat 
it, while it rubbed its head vigorously against 
her ankles. 

At this moment a boy, about her own age, 
hurried up to her. 

“Want to buy a dog?” he asked. 
gentle and quiet,” he continued. 

But Erma shook her head, as she stroked the 
little creature. The dog, encouraged by her 
attention, was jumping up and down, throwing 
himself against her dress, and acting altogether 
in a very friendly manner, 

“I'd rather sell the poor little thing than 
shoot him,” added the boy. 

“Shoot him!’ cried Erma, indignantly. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, you see he belongs to a lady that doesn’t 
like dogs. She lives in the big house down 
the road. I weed her garden and run errands. 
She made me promise to shoot him unless I 
could sell him. We've got a lot of cats at our 
house, and I can’t keep a dog.” 

“She must be a very queer kind of lady,” ex- 
claimed Erma, indignantly. “I’d like to tell her 
what I think of her.” 

“It’s Mrs. Grimworth,” continued the boy. 
“Perhaps you’ve heard of her before. She ain’t 
noted for being soft-hearted.” 

“To shoot this dear little dog!” Erma was 
now kneeling on the ground beside the dog, 
and the affectionate creature was licking her 
hands. Suddenly all the brightness appeared to 
have left the October sky. It seemed like a 
dark November day when Erma thought of the 
sad fate awaiting the cheerful little dog. 

“Of course, if any one bought him, he 
wouldn’t have to be shot,” said the boy, sug- 
gestively. 

“How much would it be, the price of the dog, 
I mean?” asked Erma. 

“Oh, well, I ought to have four or five dol- 
lars,” answered the boy, with a business-like air ; 
“but, of course, I suppose that I might take 
less.” 

Four or five dollars! He might as well 
have said a hundred, as far as Erma was con- 
cerned. Her savings of the past few months 
had gone in the subscription for Tommy Trim, 
and she was not sure that she was willing to 
give up the prospect of making Christmas pres- 
ents even for the sake of a dear little, brown-eyed 
dog. But twenty-five cents, her regular allow- 
ance, was really a very small amount; and, even 
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if she should save until Christmas, she would 
have only one dollar. That was certainly all 
that she could ask her mother to advance her. 
Yet it was dreadful to think of that dear little 
dog marching on to death. Erma’s eyes filled 
with tears. 

“T’ll give you a dollar,” she said at last, “if 
you'll wait until I run home for it.” 

“A dollar!” The boy sniffed contemptuously. 
“If you’d said three dollars, I might have let him 
go. He’d be cheap at threé dollars.” 

“Three dollars!” Well, he might as well have 
said thirty dollars, so far as Erma was con- 
cerned. ; 

“T can’t take a cent less,” he added. 
rather have the dog shot.” 

Had Erma been older, she might have ques- 
tioned whether the boy had the right either to 
shoot the dog or to sell him. 

Tears again came to her eyes. “I think, 
you’re very cruel,” she cried. “You seem to 
want to shoot the poor little creature.” 

Just then a quick step sounded on the plank - 
walk behind Erma, and a cheerful voice called 
“Helloo.” 

Could it really be Gertrude? Yes, it must 
be; and, looking up, Erma met the smiling eyes 
of the friend who, at recess that. very day, had 
passed her by without a word. 

“What's the matter ?” asked Gertrude, briskly. 
“It looks as if somebody was crying.” 

“Tt’s—it’s the dog,” murmured Erma, still 
kneeling and patting the little animal. 

“Oh, now I’m sure the dog isn’t crying.” 
And Gertrude laughed almost in Erma’s face. 
At this Erma laughed, and Gertrude laughed 
again; and, with the ice thus broken, Erma had 
courage to explain the trouble. 

“How much does he want for it ?” asked Ger- 
trude, when Emma had finished. : 

“Four dollars,” replied the boy, promptly. 

“Why, you said you’d take three.” Erma 
looked at him reprovingly. 

“Well, I might take three if it was given me 
right away,” he replied sullenly; “but I suppose 
I’ve a right to change my mind.” 

Gertrude put her hand in her pocket, and, 
opening a red morocco pocket-book, began to 
fumble over some bills. 

“Do you want the dog?” asked Gertrude, 
gently. 

“Why, of course,” replied Erma. “You see I 
could let him sleep in the barn; and, besides, I 
couldn’t bear to have him shot. Isn’t he 
sweet?” she concluded, stroking the small, 
black head. 

“He shan’t be shot,” replied Gertrude, consol- 
ingly. “You needn’t worry about that.” 

Then she turned to the boy. “I'll give you 
two dollars for the dog. If you don’t like it, l’ll 
carry the dog up to Mrs. Grimworth’s, and find 
out about the whole thing. I daresay she'd 
give him to me if I asked her.” 

Gertrude was tall and strong for her age, and 
the boy evidently thought it best not to interfere 
with her. Probably he had reasons for not 
wishing to. go to Mrs. Grimworth’s. At any 
rate, he held out his hand for the meney, and, 
without another word, turned on his heel and 
ran off. 

“O Gertrude, how brave you are!” cried 
Erma. “I never should have dared to talk that 
way to a boy.” : : 

In her secret heart Erma was longing to ask 
Gertrude how she happened to have so much 
money. But she thought that this would not be 
polite, nor indeed considerate, just now when 
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- Gertrude had been so kind to her. But Gertrude 


Saved her the trouble of wondering very long by 
giving her an explanation. 

“You see,” she began, “on Friday I hadn’t a 
single cent, not one; and my father had told me 
that he wouldn’t give me any more for a month, 
T’ve been so extravagant. He thought that 
T oughtn’t to have bought that bicycle lantern 
and those picture frames for my bedroom, but 
they were so sweet. Well, after I got home 
Friday, I tried to think what I could do to get 
a little money without asking father. There 
didn’t seem to be anything that I could sell 
except my camera, and I knew that Stella 
Burnham would buy it, if she could get it cheap. 
She always likes a bargain. So she has had the 
camera, and I have the four dollars. That is— 
I had.” And she opened her purse to show that 
it was quite empty. “Those two one-dollar bills 
were the last I had.” 

“O Gertrude, that lovely camera, only four 
dollars for it, and it cost ten.” 

“Ah, well, I’ve had it a year. Anyway, I 
had to have the money. I gave Mary Wenham 
two dollars to give to Tommy Trim, and now 
the rest for this dog; but I’m a great deal 
happier than if I had a purse full of money. 
You must have thought me awfully mean on 
Friday.” 

“No, I didn’t; but I was sorry that you were 
provoked with me.” 

“Oh, Ireally wasn’t,” said Gertrude. “It was 
only my temper. But it’s all right now. Let’s 
tell your mother about the dog, and then we can 
go nutting this afternoon.” 

Thus without any elaborate explanation 
Erma and Gertrude were friends again. The 
little dog followed them closely as they walked 
homeward; but, although he wagged his tail 
merrily as he ran along, he was all unconscious 
that he had been a peace-maker. 


For the Christian Register. 


Little Mr. April. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


We know a little fellow who acts just like April skies, 
First he frowns, and then he smiles, and at last he really 
cries | 


We cannot ever tell what Mr. April will do next : 
It all depends on whether he is satisfied or vexed | 


But we love this Mr. April as we love the April days, 
For we know that back of tears are laughter’s bright and 
sunny rays | 
Kearsarcz, N.H. 


The Rabbit Woman. 


One of the most picturesque figures in New 
York is the Rabbit Woman who stdnds on 
Broadway, near Twentieth Street. She is at her 
post rainy days and fair ones, in snow or in sun- 
shine, always smiling and contented. Her broad 
German face beams with good nature when one 
stops to speak with her; and she gladly shows 
her wares, whether you mean to buy or not. At 
her side is a large covered basket, hiding away 
a number of tiny, warm white rabbits who sleep 
contentedly, all snuggled down together. When 
the Rabbit Woman is not busy with a customer, 
she is whispering to these pets or smoothing 
their fur or feeding them bits of carrot with as 
tender a care as any maternal rabbit could show. 

As a passer-by stops to admire the little creat- 
ures, she beams with the delicious complacency 
of a mother showing her first baby. One some- 
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times wonders how she keeps up this interest in 
her small charges year after year, but her affec- 
tion never grows tired. She has stood in her 
sheltered corner for ten years now, the familiar 
friend of the children of New York; and to-day 
she thinks her rabbits as charming and novel as 
she thought them a decade ago. She willingly 
hands out oné to be hugged by the child who 
stops to admire and then passes on, just as a 
mother stops wheeling her baby carriage to let a 
chance admirer see her darling’s face. 

When she parts with one of her babies, she 
wraps it up carefully, and tucks it in a little box, 
all warmly lined and perfectly ventilated, and 
charges its purchaser to be very careful of it 
and very kind to it. Often, when some one 
stops to tell her of some rabbit which is well 
and happy in its new home, she will inquire par- 
ticularly of its growth and intelligence, and 
comment on its remembered beauty and grace. 
Her child has been adopted, but it is her child 
still. 

Down in the basket beside the rabbits there 
sometimes snuggle tiny Maltese kittens; and 
such beautiful kittens! Each is blue-gray, with 
bright, kitten-blue eyes; and each wears with 
distinct pride a little pink neck+ibbon. When 
itis wakened from its nap to promenade on the 
sidewalk before the eyes of some possible 
buyer, it holds its tail erect, like a’ banner. A 
rabbit put down beside it crouches and blinks 
its pretty pink eyes in helpless timidity, but not 
so the kitten: that marches about with an air of 
unmistakable conceit. The contrast at one of 
these exhibitions is one of the delicious bits of 
the performance. 

The owner of these pets lives on a small 
farm on Long Island, and comes into town every 
day. She raises both rabbits and kittens her- 
self, and says she sells every one of them. She 
is always spotlessly dressed in a quaint, foreign 
fashion; and one of her most attractive garments 
is her apron of blue and white checked ging- 
ham, embroidered with a pattern of kittens or 
rabbits in cross-stitch. This apron she is often 
urged to take off and sell; and she complies 
with blushes and shame-faced smiles, only to 
appear on the morrow with another, even more 
elaborate. Fascinating as are her little pets, she 
is more fascinating herself, with her lovely, old- 
world quiet and content, and her love for her 
little charges and the children who love them, 
too.— Christian World. 
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A Tame Wildcat. 


One of the principal attractions of a show 
once given by the Cat Club in Chicago, says the 
Youth's Companion, was the “tame wildcat.” 
The animal had been caught in the forests of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin when a little kitten, 
and, having fallen into good hands, had grown 
up to be a gentle, affectionate creature, fond of 
being petted, and giving no evidence of its orig- 
inal wildness except in its pointed ears and its 
size, which was about that of four ordinary 
cats. 

An interested visitor, after having reached a 
finger through the wires of the wildcat’s cage 
and stroked the animal’s forehead, strolled 
along, and presently repeated the performance 
at the cage of a particularly handsome Angora, 
receiving a savage scratch as he did so. 

“Wow! ow!” he exclaimed, wrapping his 
handkerchief hastily round the torn finger. “A 
tame wildcat isn’t half as dangerous as.a wild 
tame cat!” 


Useful Head-gear. 


The average boy is a person of infinite re- 
source, and never loses an opportunity to im- 
press this fact upon his friends of the gentler 
sex, 

“Huh! I wouldn’t be bothered wearing my 
hat to a picnic!” said a little curly-haired dam- 
sel, contemptuously, to her brother, as they set 
off together, baskets in hand. “And your best 
one, too! I should think you’d have known 
enough to leave hats at home, Jimmie Lane!” 

“Would you now?” said Jimmie, with swift 
but tolerant scorn. “Well, you just listen tome 
I wore this hat because it’s got a nice, stiff brim ; 
and, when I sail it in the brook, I can stand my 
soldiers up on it. And I shall catch butterflies 
and beetles in it, and some red-cupped moss for 
Aunt Jennie, and some pebbles for Ned Sum- 
mers’s collection, because he’s lame, and some 
birch-bark strips for mother, and then I can put 
the pepper- and salt-shaker in it, too, when we 
come home; and your basket is small enough to 
go inside mine, so we'll each have just one 
thing to carry,—and, if I can jam my hat into your 
basket, you won’t have anything, miss!” added 
Jimmie, seized by a brilliant afterthought.— 
Selected. 
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Good News. 
From “ The Poet.” 


“Let me go where’er I will, 

. IT hear a sky-born music still : 
It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things, 
There alway, alway something sings. 
’Tis not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings. 


— Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


Education. 


I found the other day the reply which I sent 
to a boy in Maine who had enclosed twenty-five 
cents in answer to an advertisement. The ad- 
vertisement promised that for twenty-five cents 
a charm should be sent that would enable the 
holder to win the affection of any woman. 

Fortunately for the young man who sent me 
“the twenty-five cents, the other man who had 
sent him the advertisement had selected the 
name of Hale as a good, respectable name to 
conjure by. He was some sort of doctor. I 

“was some sort of doctor. So the quarter of a 
dollar which this young man in Maine sent came 
by mistake to me. 

I returned him his quarter of a dollar. I told 
him the spell he asked for was beyond all price, 
and that I was in a position to give it to him 
without being paid for it. I said that he would 
win the respect of any woman worth winning if 
he would do whatever he did as God would do 
it or would like to have him do it, if he would 
do it as well as it could be done byhis hands. If 
his business was to mend shoes or to plant corn 
or to dig potatoes and take them to the starch- 
mill,— if he would do that, say, as the Angel Ga- 
‘briel would have done it,— and if in all life he 
chose to act, speak, and be as he knew a child of 
God would do, he would win the regard of any 
woman whose regard was worth anything. He 
never answered my letter; but I have every rea- 
son to hope that somewhere between New 
Brunswick and the Piscataqua River there isa 
happy family, of which the head is a pair of par- 
ents united by the mutual regard which grew out 
of such life as the charm prescribed for him. 

Not long after, the boys in a Western college 
started a newspaper; and they asked me to send 
them ten lines to print in their first paper. I 
wrote them their ten lines, of which the first 
were these: — 

“Keep yourselves pure. Tell thetruth. Keep 
the ten commandments. If you have anything 
to say, say it. If not, no.” 

Treprint these bits of advice given to young 
people at this season of college semesters, when 

--various classes about to graduate are passing 
their last examination but one. There will. be. 
another examination in the early summer, 
which will be the last. In none of these exam- 
inations, in any college which is known to me, 
will there be any reference to. those personal 
qualities of life which in the rules of life given 
above are supposed to be central and essential. 
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For instance, I received a few years ago,asa 


literary examiner, three essays on a prescribed 
literary subject. They were written in compe- 
tition for a large pecuniary prize. In each of 
the three essays I found the same passage 
which had been stolen from the same review 
by each competitor, each of them intending that 
the judges should think the passage was orig- 
inal. Simply speaking, each of the three com- 
petitors was a liar and proved himself a liar. 
None of them, I am glad to say, of course, 
received the pecuniary prize. But all of them 
took their college degree exactly as if they had 
not been detected in this falsehood. 

Now, if any great commission house wanted 
three clerks, and twenty young men offered 
themselves for the position, and the head of the 
house knew that three of them were out-and- 
out liars, as the heads of that college knew that 
there were three liars among those competitors, 
he would have satisfied himself somehow as to 
who the three were. He would have taken no 
risks. The key of his safe or the secrets of his 
correspondence should not be intrusted to such 
rascals. The heads of the college, however, 
did not feel any such responsibility. They 
would have said that their diploma said noth- 
ing about the truth-telling qualities of those who 
received it. If you read the diploma, it would 
say that the young men had passed through four 
years of study such as their standard required. 
Beyond this, it would not go. 

A like deficiency is observable in the civil ser- 
vice examinations. I believe it is the cause of 
the half-hearted anxiety with which the commu- 
nity receives the excellent plan of civil service. 
An emissary of any nation in the world might se- 
lect a dozen intelligent young men in America 
who should pass their examinations with perfect 
success, and thus win their way into the most 
confidential service of our government. Yet, 
while that government knows whether he knows 
that nine times seven is sixty-three, it does not 
know whether he thinks that theft is better than 
poverty or selfishness better than altruism. 
Far less does it know whether he believes that 
anarchy is better than a republican government 
or that an emperor is or is not essential in the 
State. It does not know and does not say it 
cares whether he believes in adultery or in 
purity, in truth or in falsehood. It does not 
know whether he works for mankind or only for 
a salary. Business firms, business men, do 
know such things; and, what is more, they care 
about them. The college or the administration 
which does not care about them is in a bad 
way. 

The late Francis Gardner said to me once 
sadly, but bitterly, that he had never known any 
father who had sent a boy to our great Latin 
School in Boston who could bear to be told 
that his boy was only good, but that he was 
dull. You would be forgiven if you said that 
John had to be watched, that he was a little 
tricky, that the boys thought he was not fair in 
play, but that he was very quick and could be at 
the head of the class whenever he chose. If, on 
the other hand, you said that the boys all liked 
John, but that he had not a quick memory, that 
he was very slow in study, and that he would 
probably be in the last half of his classes in his 
school studies, the father and mother were in- 
variably dissatisfied. Let us hope that Mr. 
Gardner exaggerated here. Ithink he did. But 
let us inwardly consider our own hearts to find 
out how we act ourselves in such matters. And 
let us remember that it is as true as it always was 
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that that generation is in a bad way which, for 
real success or for the eternal victories, is satis- 
fied with any merely intellectual sign. __ 

The emperor Nero was a very elegant and 
well-instructed man. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Not. 


The sense of the last sentence in my paper of 
last week is materially affected by the omission 
of the word zof in the last line. 

I have observed that such an omission almost 
always affects the sense of a passage. 

Young writers will do well to avoid the double 
negative when they can. E. E. H. 


The Spread of the Unitarian Gospel.* 


BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE. 


Spreading the Unitarian gospel throughout 
the limits of this conference is an enterprise 9f 
considerable magnitude, even with all the facili- 
ties available at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Think for a moment of the vast terri- 
tory included,—about one-fourth the entire area 
of the United States, not overlooking the ob- 
structions which Nature has placed in the way; 
namely, mountain ranges crossing and recross- 
ing the country. 

The journeys of the apostle Paul, the first great 
Christian missionary, covered a territory, includ- 
ing beth land and water, insignificant in extent, 
when compared with the Pacific States. Paul, 
however, “had neither steam, electricity, nor 
postal organization to assist him in his work. 
His correspondence was conducted in a primi- 
tive way. He could not, even in his direst ex- 
tremities, “wire” or “phone” for assistance. He, 
nevertheless, spread his gospel and planted 
churches under conditions that, compared with 
those surrounding us, make our enterprise seem 
simple and easy. The scoffer and the material- 
ist are as plentiful and as demonstrative to-day 
as in the time of Paul; but the ecclesiasticism 
and prejudice which we are compelled to face 
is ghostlike when compared with the heathen 
idolatry and Jewish bigotry which made life a 
constant turmoil and danger for Paul and his 
missionaries. 

The bearers of the Unitarian gospel in the 
Pacific States, at the beginning of this century, 
know nothing of suffering or danger. The 
scoffer and the materialist hear them gladly; 
and, although the wandering shades of bigotry 
and intolerance sometimes appear, they do not 
cause even a ripple of excitement, much less 
anything resembling fear. The genius of Ameri- 
can liberty has devised the ways and means for 
banishing from this republic every vestige of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. If we will, we may peace- 
ably spread the Unitarian gospel. “There are 
no lions in the way.” No prison doors stand 
open for us, no stripes, no persecution. On the 
contrary, we are everywhere welcome. 

There are some aspects of my subject which 
I am glad to have the opportunity of placing 
before the churches represented in this confer- 
ence, and, indeed, to the individual Unitarians 
who may be present, even those who think they 
are unable to bear the thistle-down weight of 
the Unitarian yoke of fellowship. 

A precious gospel-has been committed to our 
trust. I do not know how we came by it. I 


*Report by the field agent of the American Unitarian 
Ae and secretary of the Pacific Unitarian Con- 
ference 
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only know that out of the infinite realms of 
thought, of reason, of spirit, which are all about 
us, this consciousness of truth, which for con- 
venience of designation we have given the name 
Unitarian, has crystallized and become portable 
in our hands. Perhaps this gospel was com- 
mitted to us because we had the courage to fol- 
low the seers and wise men who in the domain 
of. science found the clew to the truths of relig- 
ion, told us of evolution, and bid us follow it. 
However we came by it, we have it; and we can- 
not escape the responsibility which its posses- 
sion brings us. We cannot plead our weakness 
numerically or financially until we have made 
an honest and earnest effort to spread our gos- 
pel, and have proven by experience and test 
our inability to succeed. This, I make bold to 
say, we have not done. Thus far we have used 
only a small percentage of our strength. We 
have secured a portion of this gospel for our- 
selves and for those churches in which we are 
personally interested; but there has been no 
general banding together, no united and enthu- 
siastic effort made to spread the gospel which 
has brought to us such satisfaction and peace. 


The competitive spirit of this age has devel- 


oped an exaggerated individualism, which in its 
devotion to self-interest has become indifferent 
to the well-being of others. In a new country 
like our own, where wealth is in the hands of a 
few, where the excitements of speculation and 
the possibilities for the sudden acquirement of 


riches are more numerous than in the older por- 


tions of the world, this spirit of self-interest nat- 
urally becomes intensified, and the welfare of 
others is more likely to be neglected. But this 
is not the natural or normal condition of the 
hnman mind. It is a feverish condition, and 
therefore unnatural. The highest possible hap- 
piness of the individual can be reached only 
when society is dominated by goodness, justice, 
and righteousness. 

First, let us see if we can picture in words the 
conditions with which we have to deal in the 
Pacific States; for I must confine myself to the 
problem which is presented to us as workers in 
the territory within the limits of this conference. 
Our problem is similar, in many respects, to 
that presented everywhere in this republic; but 
it has some features which are unlike those in 
other regions. Our territory, which, as before 
stated, comprises one-fourth the area of the 
republic, contains only about one twenty-fifth of 
its population, 65 per cent. being males, and 40 
per cent. born in foreign countries. About one- 
half the entire population is located in the State 
of California, and half the population of ¢his 
State is settled in the county-seats of its fifty- 
seven counties. The leading industrial interests 
are agriculture and mining. Among those living 
in this department may be found representatives 
from every State in the nation and from every 
civilized country on the face of the globe, not 
forgetting the Indian. 

We have within the limits of this conference, 
then, a population about the same in number as 
that of the United States in 1776, when the War 
for Independence began, but utterly unlike it in 
character. The inhabitants are scattered among 
the mountains and along the rivers and sea- 
coasts. Not more than half of them are in the 
towns. The pioneers, and those who followed 
them, came into the country with the expecta- 
tion of bettering their material conditions. 
There have been exceptions, but they are few in 
number. These brought to their new homes the 
habits and customs of the sections whence they 
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came. The same neighborhood now counts 
among its citizens representatives from Maine, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Missouri. The Puritan 
from New England may have a Scotch Presby- 
terian from the South for one neighbor and a 
devout Roman Catholic for another, and it is 
quite possible to find half a dozen languages 
spoken in the same school district. In the cities 
we have the same general characteristics, varied 
possibly, by the addition of a considerable num- 


ber of Orientals. 


In the average town of 5,000 inhabitants, 
within the limits of this conference, will be 
found churches enough for all; but very few of 
these towns have churches that can be described 


reasonably as liberal. 


They are committed, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, to the theology usually designated as 
“Orthodox.” It is commonly reported that 
these churches are chiefly attended by women. 
Asmall percentage only of the males attend 
meetings for public worship or take any part in 
church affairs. The men go to the lodges, and 
the women and the children to the churches. 
From the best information I have been able to 
obtain, it appears that the services and the 
teachings of these churches have few attractions 
for the thinking portions of the communities; 
but the chief reason is that those who partici- 


pate in the life of the church are required, 


nominally, at least, to forego many amusements 


which they regard as harmless. They find little 
in the strained solemnities of the meetings for 
prayer and praise that commends itself to them 


as reasonable or necessary. They do not be- 


lieve in the devil or in any hell nor in salvation 
as it is commonly preached, and they have 


grown tired of “making believe.” The old for- 
malities of church life are distasteful to them, 


as well as the theologies upon which they are 
based. To put it in every-day language, they 
have enough trouble in their daily lives here on 
earth without looking for trouble in some other 
world. The only use they have for a church, 
although few of them probably ever give it a 
thought, is for one that will bring them comfort, 
help, and instruction. They do not care to be 
reminded constantly that they are “miserable 
sinners”: they know enough along that line 
already. What they really eed is to know that 


they are children of a divine Father, and en- 


dowed with power for good. They need to be 
encouraged, not discouraged, to be exhilarated, 
not depressed. : 
There are many others who are really religious, 
although they may not be conscious of the fact, 
who never go to church because they find nothing 
in the services or sermons that attracts them. 
This is because their minds are stored with mod- 
ern knowledge. The Unitarian Church bases its 
teachings and its services on modern knowledge. 
And when it is alive, when its members as well 
as its minister participate actively in the work 
and worship of the church, it can and does 


attract this class of persons. At the risk of 


seeming to be boastful, I say plainly that there 
is no other Christian church in existence that 
so quickly and firmly attracts and holds this 
class of persons. My own experience has been 
ample enough to enable me to form an intelli- 
gent estimate of the number of such liberals in 
the smaller cities of this department; and Iam 
ready to testify that without doubt there are 
enough of them to maintain a church in every 
town of 5,000 population, and there are many 
smaller towns that can support a minister. This 
statement is made with deliberation, and as the 
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result of both study and experiment. But I ask 
your attention to the fact that it must be a 
church, and not a debating club nor a lecture 
bureau. Many will be helped by discussions 
and interested in lectures, but these must not be 


Seashore and 


Country 
Homes 


Recent importations have made com- 


plete our preparations for the demand 
for Table and Chamber Outfits in 


Crockery, China, and Glassware 
for Summer Cottages. 


“English Old Blue Willow” a stock pattern 
always readily matched. 
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Blue Canton China, Blue Onion China 
—both the Royal (with crossed swords) 
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Cauldon, Minton’s, Worcester, and 
Ridgway. 


Bedroom Sets from lowest price up- 
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Glassware in all grades. 

Lamps and Lamp Fittings. 

All prices in plain figures and guaran- 
teed as low as the lowest for equal 
values. 
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substituted for the church. They should be 
maintained, together with social entertainments, 
on other times than Sunday. But the mission 
of the Unitarian Church, as I apprehend it, is to 
present religion, together with morals or ethics, 
with a very large and well-selected supply of the 
latter; to so teach in everything that the 
hearts of the people shall be reached, their 
emotions stimulated, their sense of beauty called 
into action, and all for the end that they may 
see and know the true value of those foundation 
principles of religion, justice, righteousness, and 
goodness. 

The only theology needed is implied in those 
golden sentences so happily framed by Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, of blessed memory. 
We call them “Our Fairu.” “The Father- 
hood of God. The Brotherhood of man. The 
Leadership of Jesus. Salvation by Character. 
The progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever.” Joy, Hope, Faith, Love,—these are 
the words of the “New Theology”; and these 
will attract, and not repel. True religion is not 
the long-faced, gloomy, trembling uncertainty 
that it has been pictured all through the ages. 
That religion, so called, has had its day, anda 
long, dark day it has been; but true religion is 
a bright, comforting, uplifting, inspiring power 
in the life of men and women who will keep its 
commandments, and they are not grievous. The 
Unitarian Church has this gospel, and this only. 
Whenever and wherever its message is pro- 
claimed with earnestness and confidence, it will 
find hearers, and plenty of them. ‘The time has 
gone by for appearing with an apologetic man- 
ner, as if we were only in the field by permission 
of some ecclesiastical authority, which had ac- 
quired a lease of all religious privileges in the 
world. The people are ready to hear and to 
act. We only need faith, courage, industry, 
and some money. Money! This reminds me 
that money is not required in as large sums as 
we have thought needful in the past. Costly 
churches have proved to be our bane, and not 
our blessing, in almost every case. A neat, 
plain meeting-house, without a steeple, with 
good lines, tastefully furnished, but not expen- 
sively, is all that is required. 

Few persons take the trouble to consider the 
matter; and it is not therefore generally under- 
stood that within a brief period there has been 
a marked change in the thought and opinions 
concerning religion and theology among those 
iw the churches, also among those who have 
drifted away from all religious associations. 
This change, on the whole, has been favorable 
to us, and to our thought. Those who have 
adopted new views may not be conscious that 
those views are held by any organized body. 
Indeed, it is quite probable that they do not 
know us by name. It is probable that they have 
never heard a Unitarian sermon or even read 
one of our books. These views are sometimes 
regarded as a new spiritual revelation made to 
the world. That depends upon what is meant 
by that term. In plain language, it is the 
operation of natural law. Mankind at the be- 
ginning of this century has the benefit of 
numerous discoveries in the domain of science, 
scholarship, philosophy, philology, and arche- 
ology ; and these discoveries have revolutionized 
almost every existing theory. 

In every place we find those who have caught 
glimpses of a new faith. They have lost the 
old, but have not yet adopted the new. To 
such persons we have a mission and a message. 
They are as ready to receive it as we are to give 
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it. To be sure, they are many times restrained 
by a regard for the feelings of those to whom 
they are connected by the ties of kindred. 
Domestic relations, business considerations, all 
these things, have their influence. But these 
hindrances grow less and less effective as the 
years roll by. It is true also that in this new 
country, owing to the conditions already 
sketched, there is more individuality and less 
force in tradition, except among those reared in 
the Roman Church. It is therefore reasonable 
to conclude that, in a population like the one 
with which we have to deal, the opportunities 
for the introduction of a new faith, one in accord 
with modern science and scholarship, are better 
here than elsewhere. 

Our task is to discover these seekers after the 
truth and a religion that will harmonize with 
the facts of science and satisfy the longings and 
cravings of their spiritual natures. For man, in 
his normal condition, is, as one has well expressed 
it, “incurably religious.” Our spiritual natures 
are as real as our physical bodies. Men may 
talk as if the existence of an omnipotent and 
omnipresent power in the universe was only a 
surmise or even a superstition; but in their 
inmost souls they feel that such a power, or 
being, is a necessary part of the infinite order 
which is present in this wondrous universe. It 
is impossible to conceive of such a universe 
without a mind behind it. Mind implies being; 
and, while we find it impossible to picture this 
being, we do not find it difficult to conceive that 
he exists. The finite cannot expect to be on 
very intimate terms with the Infinite. This Be- 
ing, in common with all mankind, we call God; 
and religion consists of our relations to him. 

The views, which are held by men concerning 
these relations, or, as it is commonly called, 
religion, must therefore vary, as the intellectual 
and the spiritual capacities of men differ. In 
this spiritual domain each soul is a law unto 
itself. Here the soul is alone with the Great, 
or Father, Spirit. The Church has no authority 
here. Whatever influences may have been 
exerted over the soul elsewhere, in the domain 
of religion we find only results. Happy the soul 
that has found a religion that knows only com- 
fort and peace! 

The Church is useful to teach a reasonable re- 
ligion, one founded upon the revelations visible 
in the things that are made, and not less through 
those great spiritual laws which govern the 
social as well as the material universe. All this 
may be better accomplished by laying the 
emphasis of church life upon ethics or morals. 
Religion is the relatien of men to God; morals, 
or ethics, the relation of men to each other. If 
the relations of men to each other have ap- 
proached perfection, it is because religion has 
already performed its chief word, whether or 
not men are conscious of it. 

This, as I understand it, is the working theory 
of a Unitarian church. It plants itself upon 
those grand ethical principles of Justice, Right- 
eousness, and Goodness, and seeks to make 
these the ruling motives of both individual and 
church life. This is the object of its worship,— 
to cultivate reverence, not only for these great 
principles, but for the Being whence they came; 
the universal Mind which conceived them, and 
the loving, fatherly Spirit who gives us the 
mind, the love, the life, and makes these gifts 
unspeakably precious to us. 

T find myself unable to express, 7% words, my 
faith in the ultimate triumph of a church such as 
Thave described thus briefly and inadequately, 


. 
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Only such a church can command the loyalty of 
the newly emancipated men and women who 
have, with more or less impatience, thrown off 
the yoke of bondage to creed, ceremony, and 
observance. The Unitarian gospel, which has 
been committed to our keeping, naturally adjusts 
itself to just such a church as this. It seeks to 
elevate, refine, and purify life; to ameliorate 
social conditions; to sweeten family life; to 
recall mankind from the beaten and barren 
paths of formalism, and lead them into the 
green pastures of happiness, through the sacred 
gates of love and service. 

We read and are thrilled by the ancient story 
which portrays the glories of Christian knight- 
hood. Our young men, eager for fame, burning 
with a desire to serve mankind, seldom discover 
this modern opportunity to emancipate human 
souls from the bondage of selfishness and 
greed,—a grander service than any performed by, 
the crusaders of old, a greater glory than can 
be won on the battlefield, greater by as much 
as itis greater to save life than to destroy it, 
greater as maz is greater than a tiger. If only 
their spiritual eyes were open to see the beauty 
of this ministry, we should have the flower of 
our youth preparing themselves for it. They 
would then understand the profound meaning 
of those words of the great Galilean: “ He that 
findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.”" 

No grander opportunity for noble service was 
ever presented to mortals than the one now 
open to the Unitarians of the Pacific States. 
Here among the majestic mountains, alongside 
the Pacific Sea, the Maker of the heavens and 
the earth has manifested himself as in few 
places under the sun. The golden sunshine, 
mingled with the purples, browns, and greens of 
the mountains and the valleys, bears silent testi- 
mony that ours is a God who delighteth in 
beauty; that the soul which has been attuned to 
the divine harmony of creation shall see only 
beauty in life, and shall never, even in the pres- 
ence of death itself, lose the consciousness of 
the divine love. 


Anniversary Week. 


Hospitality. 

Ministers and their wives and accredited del- 
egates to the American Unitarian Association, 
coming from a distance of forty or more miles 
from Boston, are cordially invited to the hospi- 
tality of the city and suburban homes during An- 
niversary Week. The early closing of many of 
the city homes for the summer makes the hospi- 
tality largely suburban; but Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Dorchester, and Roxbury are within 
easy reach of the meetings, and the mid-day 
luncheons at Bulfinch Place Church on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, facilitate 
prompt attention. These luncheons, presided 
over by the Alliance Branches of the city and 
suburban churches, afford a most enjoyable so- 
cial opportunity. Tickets will be issued as far 
as possible to all ministers and delegates desir- 
ing them. 

The reception at the Vendome on Monday 
evening will be the happy occasion of meeting 
our denominational officers and of promoting 
the mutual acquaintance of ministers and dele- 
gates. ’ 

Invitations will be sent by host or hostess to 
all those who write to the Secretary of the Hos- 
pitality Committee, desiring entertainment. The 
expected time of arrival and departure should 
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be sent not later than May to, to Mrs. C. B. 
Beatley, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sunday, May 25. 


The morning services in the Unitarian 
churches of Boston and vicinity will be con- 
ducted, when desired, by the visiting ministers. 

Churches or ministers desiring the services 
of visiting friends should apply to Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, secretary of the Committee on the 
Supply of Pulpits, not later than May ts. 


Monday, May 26. 


9AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald of Concord. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Ministerial 
Union in Channing Hall. The president of the 
Union, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., will preside ; and 
the address will be given by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The election of 
officers and the business of the Union will be 
transacted. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the National 


_ Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 


tian Women at Arlington Street Church. Ad- 
dress by the president, Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Reports will be presented by 
the recording secretary, the corresponding sec- 
retary, the treasurer, the Study Class Committee, 
the Post-office Mission Committee, and the 
Cheerful Letter Committee. The annual elec- 
tion of officers will then take place, together 
with the transaction of other business. 
8to10P.M. An informal reception under the 
auspices of the Hospitality Committee will be 
given at the Hotel Vendome, corner of Com- 
monwealth Avenue and Dartmouth Street. An 
opportunity will be offered to meet the officers 
of the national organizations and to extend the 
acquaintance of visiting friends and delegates. 


Tuesday, [ay 27. 


gam. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. ¥. H. 
Kent of Northampton. 

9.30a.M. The seventy-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. The opening service of worship 
will be led by Rev. J. H. Metcalf of Burling- 
ton, Vt. There will follow the adoption of the 
order of business and the appointment of the 
usual committees. The president will then make 
his annual address, which will be followed by 
the report of the Nominating Committee, the 
election of officers, and the introduction of 
business. The reports of the treasurer, of the 
secretary, of the trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund, and of the librarian, will be pre- 
sented, after which the foreign delegates, Prof. 
B. D. Eerdmans of Leyden, Holland, and Prof. 
T. G. Masaryk of Prague, Bohemia, will be intro- 
duced. Addresses will follow upon the work of 


allied organizations, as follows: the Meadville |: 


Theological School, Rev. T. R. Slicer of New 
York; the Hackley School, Rev. T. C. Will- 
jams of Tarrytown, N. Y.; the Prospect Hill 
School, Mrs. Mary P. W. Wells Smith of Green- 
field; the Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen, Rev. Henry F. Jenks of 
Canton; the Massachusetts Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly ; 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in the 
City of Boston, Rev. Thomas Wan Ness of Bos- 
ton; the Church Extension Society, Rev. James 
Eells of Boston; the Isles of Shoals and Nan- 


tion at Hotel Thorndike. 
president of the Alumni Association, will pre- 
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tucket Summer Meetings, Rev. F. S.C. Wicks 
of Brighton. 


2.30 P.M. Afternoon session. The report of 


the Business Committee will first be presented 
followed by reports of the following special 
committees; (2) The Committee on Methods of 
Nomination} (4) The Committee on non-Sec- 
tarian Education; (c) The Committee on Retir- 
ing Allowances; (¢) The Committee to confer 
with the Universalists; (e) The Committee on 
the sources of the ministry. Addresses will then 
be made by the following State secretaries: Rev. 
John C. Perkins, Portland, Me., State secretary 
for Maine; Rev. George W. Kent of Provi- 
dence, State secretary for Rhode Island; Rev. 


Earl M. Wilbur of Meadville, State secretary 


for Pennsylvania; Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
St. Paul, State secretary for Minnesota. 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary services in Tremont 


Temple. The worship will be led by Rev. 
Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton. The anniver- 
sary sermon will be preached by Rev. Ed- 
ward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston. 
chorus choir under the direction of Mr. Warren 
W. Adams. 


Music by a 


Wednesday, lay 28. 
9 A.M. Communion service in King’s Chapel. 
10.30 A.M. The Berry Street Conference will 


meet in the chapel of the Arlington Street 
Church. 
only. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. 


The meeting is open to ministers 
The address will be given by Rev. 


1PM. Annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Meadville Theological School Alumni Associa- 
Rey. Alvin F, Bailey, 


side; and the speaking will be informal. 

2PM. Annual business meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the chapel of the 
Second Church for reports, election of officers, 
and conference. 

3PM. Annual meeting of the Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute in 
Arlington Street Church. #Mr. William H. 
Baldwin will preside. The reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer will be presented, and ad- 
dresses will follow. 

3Pp.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. Ad- 
dresses will be made by the president of the 
society, Rev. Charles F. Dole, and others, and 
the business of the society will be transacted. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The president, Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton, will preside; and addresses 
will be made by Miss Anna Chapin Ray of 
West Haven, Conn., and President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University. Singing by a 
chorus under the direction of Mr. Warren W. 
Adams. 

8 to 10 P.M. The rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union on Boylston Street will be 
open for the reception of visiting delegates and 


friends. 
Thursday, May 29. 


g A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. E. Q. S. 
Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt. 

10.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
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Houghton & Dato 


FURNISHINGS 


FOR YOUR 


SUMMER HOUSE 


You can furnish and supply your Summer Cot- 
tage or your Summer Hotel from HOUGHTON & 
‘DUTTON’S at less expense than from any other 
house in Boston, Try it, and convince yourselves. 

Here are a few of the things on which we can save 
you more money than you can save by purchasing 
elsewhere :— 


Furniture of All Kinds 
Bedding of All Kinds 
Shades and Curtains 
Portieres and Awnings 
Upholstery 
Wall Paper 
Straw Mattings 
Carpets and Rugs 
Pictures and Frames 


China Classware 
Crockery Silverware 
Tinware Woodenware 
Cutlery 


Table Linen 
Tin Plate Goods 
Lamps and Fixtures 
House Paints . 
Painters’ Supplies 
Gas and Electric Fixtures 
Lawn and Carden Tools 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


In our Drapery and Upholstery Department, we 
will take measurements and make estimates free 
of charge on orders of any size, large or small. 
Estimates on Wall Papering also furnished free of 
charge. 

Remember particularly our excellent 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


One of the most complete and best equipped Pro- 
vision Stores in New England. It comprises a 
Grocery Store, Market, and Dairy all in one; and 
we guarantee everything to be of first quality. 
Our prices are the very lowest at which the best 
goods can be bought, _ 

Avail yourselves especially of our fresh, sweet 
Butter, the very best that can possibly be made. 
It is churned in our Grocery Department every 
hour of the day from the purest clarified cream. 
We will make it while you wait, and salt it to your 
taste if you wish. 


“THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK.” 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Historical Society in Channing Hall. The 
president, Henry H. Edes, Esq., will preside. 
The report of the secretary will be presented, 
and the usual business will be transacted. The 
address will be given by Prof. T. G. Masaryk of 
the University of Prague, Prague, Bohemia, 
upon the “Los Von Rom” movement in 
Bohemia. 

2P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. The president, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, will preside and make the opening 
address. Addresses will follow by President 
Henry S. Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rev. T. R. Slicer of New 
York, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and F. O. Hall, 
D.D., of Cambridge. 

6p.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont Temple. 
Hon. John D. Long will preside; and the 
speakers will be Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., of 
New York, Prof. B. D. Eerdmans of the 
University of Leyden, Leyden, Holland, Hon. 
Herbert Parker, attorney-general of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The April meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society was held 
April 14, 2.30 P.M, 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Messrs. Slicer, Billings, Humphreys, Secrist, 
Lewis, Mrs. Beatley, Mrs. Jaynes, Mrs. Wells, 
Miss Prescott, and Miss Parker. 

The president, Mr. Horton, being suddenly 
called away for an important duty, Mr. Slicer 
was elected chairman. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. The treas- 
urer, Mr. Humphreys, offered his usual monthly 
statement as to the condition of the treasury. 
Contributions from the churches and Sunday- 
* schools are coming in more numerously. 

A motion was offered, and it was voted that 
the president be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to decide on the disposition of 
certain very old plates owned by the society. 

A letter from Mr. Albert Scheible, secretary 
of the Western Sunday School Society, was then 
read. It contained two propositions relating to 
the union of the Western society with the 
national organization, suggesting certain votes 
at the May meeting in Chicago. Favorable 
action was taken unanimously on both proposi- 
tions. 

The chairman of the sub-committee on meet- 
ings reported that the following speakers had 
been secured for the May anniversary meeting : 
President Henry S. Pritchett, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, and undoubtedly 
Rev. Frank O. Hall of Cambridge, though his 
answer has not been definitely received. 

Rev. H. H. Saunderson was then presented 
to the directors, in order to unfold a course of 
lessons which he had outlined for the coming 
year. These lessons treat the leading pict- 
uresque events in the Old Testament after the 
time of Elijah. The question of adopting and 
publishing this series of lessons was referred by 
vote to a special committee of three. 

Two courses of lessons submitted by differ- 
ent writers were reported upon by the Publica- 
tion Committee. One course was indorsed and 
recommended for publication by the directors, 
and the other course was referred for still 
further examination back to the Publication 
Committee. 

A suggestion was then offered by the presi- 
dent, through the chairman, as to the advisabil- 
ity of publishing a course of lessons founded 
upon great pictures, wisely chosen for their 
moral and religious significance, and not for 
their artistic merit. These pictures to be 
printed in good form, with abundant material, as 
helps for teachers, and guides to pupils. A 
consideration of the matter followed; and vari- 
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ous views were expressed, many of the directors 
believing that the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety had already published enough, that it 
would be wise to stop current lessons for a 
time till the present material had been more 
thoroughly used. This was voted as the sense 


|of the meeting, but the whole matter was left 


for final decision with the president and the 
Publication Committee. 

The financial statement of the Western Head- 
quarters, Chicago, for the last month, was pre- 
sented. 

An explanation from Mr. Horton was read 
relating to the relinquishment of the California 
trip. 

There being no further business, the meeting 
then adjourned. 

LovuIsa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


I hope the readers of the Regéster will turn to 
the supplement, “Word and Work,” which goes 
with this number. I have traced there the inter- 
esting history of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. Fragmentary as this sketch is, 
nearly all Unitarians will be able to use the 
facts there stated as helpful suggestions to the 
complete story. I would like to add an addi- 
tional word or two on the Western subject. 

Valuable ethical work has been done on Sun- 
day-school lines by such men as Mr. Salter, but 
more especially by Mr. Sheldon of St. Louis. 
Mr. Sheldon has entered into the spirit of 
things. He has recastthe Old Testament stories 
in a vigorous, interesting fashion. He has set 
forth not only ideals, but working plans for Ethi- 
cal Sunday-schools. It seems to me that Mr. 
Sheldon is entitled to a great deal of praise for 
his efforts to make real and available the views 
of the Ethical Movement. Even Felix Adler has 
not di ne as much in the field of practical details. 
I do not forget his admirable volume on the 
moral instruction of the young. 

At the present time there are several vigor- 
ous, intelligent Sunday-school workers in the 
Middle West, such as Mr. Boynton at St. Paul, 
Mr. Pulsford at Chicago, Mr. Gilmore at Madi- 
son, Wis., Mr, Day at St. Louis, Mr. Douthit at 
Shelbyville, IlJ., and other equally firm believers 
in the importance of this department of organ- 
ized religion. Mr. Sunderland and Mr. Crooker 
at Ann Arbor have done some of the best work 
for our Unitarian cause. Ithas been along edu- 
cational lines, making free the imprisoned minds 
of students, and setting before youth noble 
standards of thought and action. The Sunday- 
school in all its scope has been the chief source 
of this power. Nothing tells more in a univer- 
sity town than Sunday-school work of a high 
grade. The students are eager andalert. They 
wantlight. They do not obtain what they want 
at the ordinary churches. They require truth, 
frankness, and reality. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


On Sunday, April 13, a rally was held in 
Meeting-house Hill Church under the auspices 
of the Nathaniel Hall Society. Mr. Albert W. 
Clark and Mr Winthrop Nottage addressed the 
meeting, and there was a good attendance from 
the neighboring unions. The Young People’s 
Religious Union of Christ Church, Dorchester, 
has formally joined the National Union. We 
are glad to extend to them a hearty welcome. 


‘The secretary is Miss Helen A. Fernald, 384 


Adams Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

On Sunday evening, April 6, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore gave an address on Edward Everett 
Hale at the Unitarian church at Melrose, Mass. 
The meeting was under the auspices of the 
Melrose Young People’s Religious Union, and 
was a most successful affair. 

On Sunday evening, April 13, the guild of 
Chelmsford conducted the services at Billerica. 
Miss Fulton read the paper on “What it is to be 
a Man.” There were about twenty of the 
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Chelmsford Guild who went. over to Billerica, 
and the meeting was a very pleasant one. 

Another new union comes to us this week from 
Charleston, S.C. It is called the Alva Gage 
Guild, and has for its secretary Miss Belle F. 
Walter of Charleston, S.C. It is very gratifying 
to have unions joining us in this way; and we 
would suggest to any others that may be think- 
ing of doing so that our year closes in May, and 
it might be well for them to join in time to take 
part in the annual meeting. 

We hope to have a chorus of the union mem- 
bers to sing at our meeting on the evening of 
May 28. These choruses have added much to 
our meetings for the last two years, and have 
been enjoyed by those taking part. Will any 
who care to join send their names and addresses 
to the secretary as soon as possible, that they 
may receive notices of the rehearsals and so 
forth? There will be only three rehearsals, on 
the first three Wednesday evenings in May. 
We want as large a chorus as possible. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for May 4, “Forms and Observances.” 
2 Cor. iii. 6. References. The chapter on 
“Forms and Observances,” in Mr. Dole’s “Cate- 
chism of Liberal Faith,” may be obtained in 
paper cover for 20 cents at the Book Room, 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street; “Orthodox Views of the Atonement Ex- 
amined,” James Freeman Clarke; “Christ and 
the Creeds,” John C. Kimball; “The Radical 
Difference between Liberal Christianity and 
Orthodoxy,” Thomas L. Eliot, D.D.; “Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper as Interpreted and Ob- 
served by the Unitarians,” Augustus P. Reccord. 
(Any of the above can be obtained free at the 
Unitarian Book Rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 


FORMS AND OBSERVANCES, 


All forms of Christianity are means, and not 
ends: we need them as helps, not as results. 
Going to church does not make a Christian. 
Being baptized does not make a Christian. 
Only loving God and man makes a christian, 
Yet there are many people and teachers who 
lay such stress on baptism and on the Lord’s 
Supper and the letter of the Bible that they 
1eally see less of the spirit of Christianity than 
Isaiah or David saw. A thousand years before 
Christ was born, David saw more of Christianity 
than those see who hesitate as to whether an 
infant can be saved who has not been baptized 
or whether God can love a good heathen after 
he dies.—/James Freeman Clarke. 


THE USE OF LITURGY IN WORSHIP. 


A liturgy is a form of public worship. It de- 
fines the permanent manner of performing the 
services of the church. The liturgy is the sober 
and orderly and safe expression of the religion 
of sacrifice. 

Now the great objection of a liturgy has al- 
ways been inspired by individualism. It is only 
the utterance out of each man’s own conscience 
that influences men, we are told. The form be- 
comes dead and soulless. Each man must 
speak out of his own heart. Prayer must arise 
out of each fresh experience of trust and need of 
mercy. It is true that it is always the man that 
counts, but it is no less true that it is the form 
or rite that perpetuates that man’s voice and mes- 
sage. The form or right is the great inan’s safe- 
guard, not his hindrance. The form or rite 
guarantees him all that he accomplishes through 
blood and water. It saves to him all he 
struggled to attain. It perpetuates his sacrifice. 
It establishes what the man stood for, and 
makes it a lasting possession. There is no real 
conflict between individualism and wise forms. 
They are, on the contrary, the best guardians of 
individuality— Rev. John Tunis. 


FORM OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


“And he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
brake it, and gave it unto them, saying, This is 
my body, which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me.” ; . 


——- + 
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Space to Spare.—If the average housekeeper will 
stop a moment to consider how much storage capacity 
there is in 50,688 cubic inches, it will not take long to per- 
suade her that for storage of her woollens and winter 
clothing she needs nothing more, and can find nothing 
better, than a Paine Cedar Chest. One of these chests, 
with this capacity, will hold the wardrobe of an entire 
family. 


_ ‘These words broke suddenly from the full | some one thought for each to carry through the 
heart of Jesus,—one of the inspirations by which | week. 
deeply moved natures seize upon occasions and| Mrs. Jackson gave an illustration of a lesson 
connect the intense life of the spirit with out-| with her class. The general subject was “Ethics 
ward things. To suppose that there was anything | of Home Life,” and the special topic, “The For- 
in his thoughts but to apply the most living ener- | mation of Habits.” She selects an appropriate 
gies of his spirit to the great emergencies of! text each week, which is written out for the 
the time, to convey something of his own fellow-| scholars. These texts are preserved to recall 
‘ship with God and of the power of eternal life| the points of the lesson, From the text the 
to the feeble men who on the morrow were to be | speaker led her class through the daily experi- 
left without their Jeader, with his gospel in their | ences which go to make up our habits of order, 
keeping, is not only to impair the natural ex- | neatness, and self-control. Mr. C. H. Langmuir 
pressiveness of this monumental act, but also | spoke on the advanced class. 
gravely to mistake the whole genius of Chris-}_ The evening session opened at 7.45 with an at- 
tianity. Itis the essence of the religion of the | tendance of forty. The next meeting being the 
Son of God that it fills the soul with the spirit annual meeting, a nominating committee was ap- 
of our Father, and trusts that spirit to make | pointed by the class, consisting of Mr. Scandlin, 
or find’its own occasions.... They broke the} Mrs. Davis, Mr. Stone, to nominate officers for 
bread and shared it,— communion of life, com- the coming year. The Union voted to concur 
munion in the service, it might exact: they with Mr. St. John in his recommendation that 
passed the pledge of an eternal fellowship from | the schools devote a Sunday to the lives and 
hand to hand....And so in this communion | writings of well-known Unitarian leaders, and to 
is symbolized the essential unity of God’s | suggest to the schools of the Union the second 
family. All differences cease with those whose | Sunday in May as such day. 
souls are nurtured alike. At the evening session the subject was “Prac- 
Our spiritual fellowship, indeed, in no way | tical Suggestions for Improving our Schools.” 
depends upon the symbols that express it to us.| Rev. Arthur H. Grant gave as his conclusions 
Whatever may be the power of the natural | that the subject must be worth something in it- 


sacraments in conveying vivid impressions to | self, and it must answer to the needs of the child 
for religious instruction. Few subjects can be 


us, they do not make the truths of which they 
prepared for the child of seven and seventeen. 


are signs. The truths may be deeply felt by 
They will be beyond some, not up to others. 


those who never learned in their youth the 
intense significance of this language; for there | The child must be prepared step by step for re- 
ligious truth. He did not believe at all in the 


was a time when the test of the Lord’s Supper t 
one-topic system. A practical way to arrange a 


was an instrument of the State’s intolerance, 
and all such spiritual symbolism, because it was | course is to ask, first, What subject fits the child, 
taken as a Unitarian boy or girl? and, secondly, 


easy as an outward profession, became hateful 
to the truest men. But all this is gone forever ; At what age may one of these subjects be given 
to the best advantage? 


and, though a new spiritual language may not 

readily be learned by those who have passed} Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, president of the Bos- 
their youth, why should not the Lord of life|ton Union, was present, and spoke out of her 
still speak to the young in the same language by | experience in the work. It was her experience 
which he sought to infuse a great strength into|that in many cases the one-topic system was 
hearts that were in a like case, only beginning well adapted for the use of schools. Such sub- 
to be spiritually born, weak, passionate, and | jects as “Life of Jesus,” “Teachings of Jesus,” 
tempted? Dangers are around them, powers|seemed so adapted. Mrs. Beatley then de- 
of evil are working in their nature; one occa- scribed the opening exercises of her own 
sion of temptation might place a great gulf of | school. W. R. Hunt, Secretary. 
sin between them and the unstained time that 
then could never return. And is it not well to 
use definite safeguards against transgression, 
to take the great vow of a man’s youth, the vow 
of purity, to see in the dear symbols of commun- 
ion the dread symbols of trial, the cost of 
conflict, and place the vow of a consecrated life 
between them and their danger? — John Hamil- 
ton Thom. 


While the prices of almost all necessaries which the 
housekeeper purchases have risen, the price of china and 
glassware has remained stationary; and at the same time 
the styles are much more attractive. The truth of the 
above can be proved by a visit to the extensive establish- 
ment of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. of Boston. 


Deaths. 


At San Francisco, Cal., zoth ult., Mrs. Mary Ely Galvin, 
a native of Amherst, Mass., beloved wife of Edward I 
Galvin, of Sacramento, Cal., and an only sister of Mrs. 
T. L. Eliot, of Portland, Ore., aged 58 yrs. 6 mos. 


At Bangor, Me., 1sth inst., Margaret Josephine, daugh- 
ter of the late T. W. Baldwin. : 

The death of Miss M. Josephine Baldwin removes from 
life one who was loved and trusted by all. Miss Baldwin 
was born in Boston, but this city has always been her 
home, She was a member of the Unitarian ‘church, and 
was deeply interested in many beneficent institutions. 
She was a member of the Athene Club, one of the execu- 
tive board of the Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
church, and treasurer of the Frances Dighton Williams 
Chapter of the D. A. R, She was a great lover of flowers, 
and her beautiful garden and grounds were admired by 
many. ‘This was a great pleasure to her, as she was 
always pleased to make others happy. 

She had travelled quite extensively in America, and her 
house was filled with interesting and valuable souvenirs 
of her many journeys. She was a devoted and loving 
sister and neighbor. She will be greatly missed in our 
circles. Long may her memory be cherished in our 
hearts. A NEIGHBOR. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


: Funeral 
—— Undertakers 
= and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. . + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Conferences. 


North Middlesex Conference.— The 
next session of the conference will be held at 
Littleton on Thursday, June 12, Thespeakers of 
the morning are to be Rev. George H. Badger, 
Rev. Herbert Mott, Rev. William F. Furman, 
Rev. George S. Shaw, and Rev. William Brown. 
In the afternoon Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., and 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., will be the 


speakers. 
Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The midweek 
noon service on Wednesday, April 30, will be 
conducted by Prof. Francis G, Peabody, D.D., 
of Cambridge. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
f with the establishment. 


————————— 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
oe ee ee 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Summer Settlement in the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania. For Friends and Friendly People. 
Inn and Cottages. The BUCK HILL FALLS COM- 
PANY, 1024 Race St., Philadelphia. Reference to the 
President 5: SwARTHMORE CoLLEeGE and the Editors of 
FrienDs’ INTELLIGENCER. Send for Booklet. Inn 
(near Cresco, Lack. R.R.) opens sth mo. (May) 3:1. 

il TE OSE 


FURNISHED HOUSE. 


ae. RENT for summer months, furnished house 

of ten rooms, pleasantly situated in Ashmont, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Three minutes from steam or electric cars. 
Apply to ‘‘X.,” office of the Christian Register. 


Religious Intelligence. 


——d 


Meetings. 


— 


Ministerial Union.—The next meeting will 
be held in the vestry of the Second Church, 
Boston, on Monday, April 28, at 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., will give a paper 
upon the following subject, “The Advance of the 
Higher Criticism upon the New Testament.” 
At the close of the meeting a lunch will be 
served at 25 cents each. Leverett R. Daniels, 


Secretary. 


New York Sunday School Union.—The 
third meeting for the year of the New York Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union was held in the parish 
house of All Souls’ Church, Manhattan, April 4. 
At the afternoon session the following pro- 

ramme was carried out: Papers were read upon 
©Practical Illustrations of Class Work,” by Miss 
Fannie Vidaud and Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson. 
Miss Vidaud spoke of the method adopted by. 
her in teaching the primary class in the Orange 
Sunday-school. The story illustrating the lesson 
is first told by the pastor in a way that the chil- 
dren may understand. This is further illustrated 
by the superintendent from stereopticon pict- 
ures, Then the teacher selects from the stories 
thus told such points as seem to have been im- 

ressed upon the minds of the children, and en- 
igen upon them, trying at the end to leave 


Buffalo, N.Y.—A call has been extended to 
Rev. Frederic C. Brown, recently a chaplain in 
United States Navy, to become pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church. 


Keene, N.H.—Dr. Hale’s birthday was 
celebrated by the Channing Guild on Sunday 
evening, April 6. A large audience of young 
people gathered in the church, where addresses 
were given by Rev. J. L. Seward and by Rev. 
Charles B. Elder, the pastor of the church. The 
service of the guild was conducted by Mr. Frank 
Bradley. It was a very pleasant service in 
honor of one who is loved and revered in the 
city and State. 

The Unitarian Club held its “Ladies’ Night” 


oe 
on April 9, with an attendance of one Randred XTRA inducements to settlers of liberal religious 


views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 
Surroundings at HiGHLaNnp Sprines, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 
Virginia, Address E. S. READ, HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Va. 


LADY travelling in England this summer would 
like to act as companion or chaperon for two ladies. 
Highest reference. ess 'M. P.,’! Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street. ; a 
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The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation: Recommended by dentists. 
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and twenty-five. Rev. John Snyder gave a very 
delightful and instructive address on the “New 
View of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,.’” He was followed 
by Rev. J. F. Elder, D.D., a brother of the pas- 
tor of the church at Keene, who spoke upon the 
“Mother-in-law Spirit,” or evil spirit of bossism, 
illustrating the theme with many happy anec- 
dotes. The meeting was one of the best in the 
history of the church, 


Milford, N:H.—A unanimous call has just 
been. extended to Rev. Charles Casson of 
Revere, Mass. Mr. Casson has. accepted, and 
will commence his pastorate on May 1. 


Portland, Ore.—Church of Our Father: Rev. 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D., who was in- 
vited last October to fill the pulpit until July 1, 
1902, has received and accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the society. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish, W. F. 
Skerrye: The Shakespeare Class of the Unita- 
rian Club has studied during the winter ‘“Mac- 
beth,” “As You Like It,” and “King Lear.” In 
connection with these studies, Rev. G. Latimer 
of Salem read an excellent paper before the 
club on “The Forest of Arden,” which was fol- 
lowed by two by the pastor: one, March 19, on 
“An Analysis of the Tragic Element of ‘King 
Lear,’” and the second, closing the series and 
the present work, dealt with “Shylock and 
Iago.” The Unitarian Club is composed chiefly 
of the older young people. The younger ones 
have recently organized themselves into a Lend 
a Hand Club, and are now very freely lending 
their hands and heads to the preparation of a 
play and entertainment for May day. 


San Francisco, Cal.— First Church, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt: At the Easter service every 
seat was occupied, and chairs were also placed 
in all available space. Mr. Leavitt’s sermon 
was from the words of Mary Magdalen, “I have 
seen the Lord.” After the service a large num- 
ber of persons came forward and united with 
the church, receiving the right hand of fellow- 
ship and signing the church roll. In the even- 
ing a special service was held, which the Knight 
Templar commanderies attended in full regalia. 
The church was almost as crowded as at the 
morning service. 

Services in memory of Dr. Horatio Stebbins 
were held April 13. Members of Unitarian 
churches about the Bay, as well as those of the 
First Church, and hundreds of people of other 
denominations who had admired and revered 
Dr. Stebbins, paid their respects to the dead. 
The order of the services was one that Dr. Steb- 
bins had arranged and selected some time before 
his death. His last message to his former 
flock set the date for the services. He made a 
special point that no remarks or address in 
eulogy be given. This request was followed. 
Several anthems were added, and Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt preached the usual sermon. 

The decorations were simple, but beautiful. 
The pulpit was screened with Easter lilies and 
green branches tied. with lavender ribbons; and 
just below a large engraving of Dr. Stebbins 
was placed, and encircled with myrtle, olive 
branches, and lilies. To the left, in front of the 
choir loft, bunches of lilacs, apple-blossoms, and 
ferns, with dark lavender drapings, were ar- 
ranged. On the left were a great mass of calla 
lilies and a large bust of Dr. Stebbins. 

Following the organ voluntary, Chopin’s 
“Marche Funébre,” Newman’s hymn, “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” was sung. Dr. Stebbins’s favorite 
prayer, read_responsively by the minister and 
people, followed. An anthem, “Blest are the 
Departed,” by Spohr, was rendered by the 
choir. The Bible readings were taken from the 
Gospel of John, xx. 1--17.. Another prayer read 
responsively, an anthem, “Crossing the Bar,” 
the offertory, and the Lord’s Prayer preceded 
the sermon. The services closed with a favorite 
hymn of Dr. Stebbins, the reading of the last 
words by the minister, and the postlude, Beet- 
hoven’s “Marche Funébre.” 

Rev. Bradford Leavitt took the text for his 
sermon from 2 Kings ii. 10,—“If thou see me 
when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
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thee.” He drew from this reply of Elijah to 
Elisha a lesson which taught the philosophy of 
success, the secret of every man’s progress and 
attainment. 


Second Church, Rev. E. F, Dinsmore, minis- 
ter: On Easter Sunday the church was simply, 
but effectively decorated; and the music was 
unusually fine,—organ, piano, ’cello, three vio- 
lins, and flute. Mr. Dinsmore’s sermon on “The 
New Easter Message” was very forceful and im- 
pressive. 

Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Society for the Pacific 
States Department, spoke April 13 on “Boss- 
ism.” He prefaced what he had to say by 
stating his conviction that politics should be dis- 
cussed in the pulpits whenever the domestic 
happiness and peace of the community is at 
issue. This was followed by a critical analysis 
of the boss. In conclusion, Dr. Stone urged 
that the study of politics be made now, and not 
during the bustle of a campaign. 


Santa Barbara, Cal—Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge: The study class, conducted by Mr. 
Goodridge, on the literature of the Bible, has 
been well attended all winter, and will hold the 
last meeting on the first Friday in May, when 
the Alliance will adjourn until autumn. 

The Woman’s Parliament of Southern Cali- 
fornia held its sessions in our church March 25 
and 26. Its main object seemed to be to 
arouse interest in the biennial meeting of the 
Federations of Women’s Clubs, to be held in 
Los Angeles in May. 

Mr. Goodridge, during the last three Sundays 
of March, has given aseries of sermons on the 
history of the belief in immortality,—the first 
upon the pagan belief, the second upon the 
medizval, and, on Easter Sunday, the reasonable 
grounds of the modern belief in the immortal 
life. 


Stowe, Vt.— Unity Church, Rev. Frank R. 
Gale: Unity Church has been prosperous 
during the winter. There is a healthy interest 
among its members, and the outlook for the 
spring and summer is a hopeful one. The 
young people gave their play, “Sylvia’s Soldier,” 
two evenings, to large and appreciative audi- 
ences. They deserve much credit for the 
work and talent which their acting showed. 
The society has just purchased four dozen 
copies of the abridged edition of “Hymns for 
Church and Home.” They will supply a long- 
felt want in our services. 


California 
[ol $33 


From Chicago; 

same reduction to Phoenix, Arizona; 
corresponding rates from East 
generally. 

Daily, March 1 to April 30. 
Through tourist sleepers 

Chicago to Los Angeles and 

San Francisco ; also chair cars. 
Home seekers traverse by this 
line the rich San Joaquin Valley ; 
marvellous results from 

intensive farming on irrigated 
lands; ask for book about it. 


panta Fé 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agt. 
The A.,T. & S. F. Ry., 332 Washington St., Boston 
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On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a@ thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


‘Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


OUR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re- 
paired, Cleansed, Straightened, 
Packed Moth-proof and Stored at 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
BEST WORK GUARANTEED 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford Established 1895. 


GENTS—To sell the only authorised life of Rev. 

T. De Witt Talmage by his son Rey. Dr. Frank 

De Witt Talmage and associate editors of the Christian 

Herald. Outfit Free. Address J. A. Stewart & Co., 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [Morning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
24. [arthas and [arys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
26. re: parti on the Mount. (By Rev. Robert 
0: er. 
27. The Abolition of Death. (An Easter Sermon.) 
28. Church Membership. 


Series ‘‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. I. What Life is For. 
10. II. Education for Life. 
12. Iii. dea 
16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 
17. _V. What to Read, and Why. 
18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.’ 
19. I. Man and Woman. 
21. Il. Love and Marriage. 
’ 22. If. Parent and Child. 
23. IV. Home and Society, 
25. VY. The Ethics of Divorce. 
29. VI. The Growing Independence of Women. 


30. ‘‘The Portrait of a Good Wife.’’ (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Walpole, Mass.—A sermon on “Missionary 
Enterprise” was given last Sunday by our new 
pastor, Rev, Herman Haugerud, “in the hope,” 
as he expressed it, “of quickening in all the mem- 
bers the sense of responsibility for the work of 
the American Unitarian Association”; and the 
contributions at the close of the discourse in aid 
of the Association gave evidence of a sincere 
appreciation of his words. The various organiza- 
tions inside our society furnish a splendid ma- 
chinery for the healthy religious spirit which 


abides in our midst; and under the new minister, 


as under his able predecessor, we continue a 
church of the living God. 


Personals. 


By a typographical error, it was reported in 
last week’s Register, under the Church News 
heading of “Groton, Mass.,” that Dr. Joshua 
Young, during his long ministry, had been ab- 
sent from his pulpit, through illness, only ten 
Sundays. The paragraph should have read “two 
Sundays.” Dr. Young writes us: “I trust Iam 
grateful to God for all his loving kindness in 
such excellent health. My ministry has been 
an unbroken chain of fifty-three years, as I have 
stepped from one pulpit to another, and for 
more than ten years was a sentinel at one of 
our outposts, with no nearer exchange than 
ninety miles away.” 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 


tarian Association : — 
Already acknowledged .... +++ +++ ++: 


Apr. 14. First Unitarian Society, Chi 
14. Society in Windsor, Vere .i2 Wonee f 
14. Society in Alton, Ill. ......... % 
x4. Church of Our Father, Boston (East). 30.00 
14. Society in Uxbridge..-.++-+---+ +++ +++ 18.00 
14. Society in Peabody, on account. 45.50 
14. Society in Wellesley Hills.....- 44,50 
15. Society in Passaic 15,00 


oh SS 
15, Sunday-school in Pinbigeld, N.J 


3,50 
15. Society in Vineland, N.J.- 22,10 
15. Society in Sturbridge 8.25 
15. Society in Natick... 10,00 
x5. Society in Ithaca, N. 25,00 
15. Society in Farmington, 10,50 
15. Society in Sandwich....-.... was 7,00 
35. First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Penn., On ACCOUNt+..+ eres -ee eee vere 50.00 
zs, Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
36. Society in Westboro ...+.+++++++ 17.50 


x6. Society in West Gouldsboro, Me 
x6. Society in Barre..-.-+.+++s+-e+eeers eee 
17. Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., 
17. Society in Hudson.. 
17. First Unitarian 

ciety, Wilton, N.H..-s+++sseeeey ears 


Qa 


37. Second Unitarian _ Congregational 

Church, Brooklyn, N.Y..-.--+-- +++ 350.00 
17. Society in Schenectady, N.Y.....++1+++ 10.00 
17. Society in Springfield, additional...... 319.20 
17. Society in Deerfield.........++ oo 20.00 
17. Society in Lynn, on account 285.08 
17. Society in Atlanta, Ga. ....- 24.73 
17. Society in Peabody, additio: 


B+) Pees 
17. eee : Keokuk, 1 


17. Society in Pittsburgh, Penn +. 60.00 
18. First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 

Penn., additional (in all $200) -.+++-+ 150.00 
38. Society in Chelmsford..........- 41.18 
38. Society in Hubbardston ......++..-.-++ 10.00 
18. Society in Rowe, additional (in all $z1) 1.00 
38. Society in Walpole.........+-- esseecens 25.00 
38. Society in Nantucket, additi i 

$60)... eevee, Diese Ces se asarecy cose 43.00 
21. Society in Mextord, on account. one 83.77 
21. First Parish, Concord, additional (in 

all $779,25).--- seep seeraces se eeeeeses 279.25 
2x. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, addi- 

tional (in all $1,013.03) -++++.+ee+-+eere 303.03 
21. Society in New Bedford... Bee 425 


21. Society in Helena, Mont 
2x. Society in Springfield, a 


2x. Society in tine, Me.,. 
2r. Society in Marietta, Ohio 5 
21. Westminster Congregational Society, 


Providence, R.I. --.. -..0 ses seer ceee 112.88 
2x. Sunday-school of Church of the Dis- 

ciples, Boston....«.+-+sesseres cores 45.65 
21. Society in Berkeley, Cal 30.00 
2%, A friend aloes vecsioeevicvesvsesce 40.00 
21, Socie 

al ) i 
21. First Congregational Society, Sa 126.00 
2x. Church of the Unity, St. i 25.00 


atte eens ween eee eeeeeee 


seeeee 


$59,033.42 


Francis H Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, ‘Boston, Mass. 
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50,688 In. 


chest has brass hinges, 
casters. 
We have two smaller sizes for individual needs. 


wardrobe of a whole family. 
both inside and out. 
of a specially aromatic Cedar, which ,is death to 
insects. 


We are putting 50,688 cubic inches of storage 


capacity into our regulation size of Cedar Chest this 
spring. There’s packaway space to make your eyes 
open | 


One of these chests will hold the entire winter 
We panel the Chest 
The wood is the first selection 


These Paine Chests are very different from the 


ordinary cedar chests sold in the stores. They are 
better made, and the wood is more pungent. 
self-locking slides to hold the lid open, extra heavy handles, lock, and 


Each 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 

1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 

4. The Man-like God. 

5. Practical Ideals. 

6. The New Womanhood. 
7. Judas Iscariot. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - . 
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will find in this, the most in 
* Saws, thoroughly, »~ 
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Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS |Thegdore Parker to a Young Man. 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Johnny : “Mamma, what kind of an animal is 
a tornado?” Mamma: “Why, Johnny, what 
makes you think a tornado is an animal ?” 
Johnny: ‘Because in this book it says that the 
hunters came on the track of a tornado,”— 
Youth's Companion. 


Aman gave his Irish gardener a new valise 
for a present. Tim stared at it for a moment, 
and then asked, “What am I to do with thot?” 
“Why, put your clothes in it when you go away, 
of course,” answered the contractor. “Put me 
clothes in it, is it?” said Tim. ‘An’ phwat will 
Oi wear if Oi put me clothes in thot?” 


Alligator Joe is a well-known figure at Palm 
Beach. Once, when Joseph Jefferson was in 
Florida and fishing in the lake, a lady ap- 
proached him, and said: “Excuse me, but are 
you ‘Alligator Joe’?” Mr. Jefferson looked up, 
and his eyes twinkled. “I confess to the ‘Joe,’ 
madame,” he said; “but I deny the ‘Alligator.’” 
Town and Country. 


Two little girls leaned over the fence that 
encloses the playground of the Little Wan- 
derers’ Home. “Oh, my,” said one, “don’t they 
have a good time? If I should be an orphan, I 
am coming here.” “Oh,” said the other. ‘the 
one at Roxbury is everest so much better. 
I would go there if I were an orphan.” “I 
wouldn’t,” replied little girl No. 1, “’cause in 
this one I’d be near papa and mamma.” 


After hearing evidence in an assault case 
between man and wife, in which the wife had 
had a deal of provocation, the magistrate, turn- 
ing to the husband, remarked, “My good man, 
I really cannot do anything in this case.” “But 
she has cut a piece of my ear off, sir.” ‘‘Well,” 
said the magistrate, “I will bind her over to 
keep the peace.” ‘You can’t,” shouted the hus- 
band. “She’s thrown it away.”— 7izd-Bits. 


When, in 1824, John Quincy Adams was can- 
didate for President, the people of Quincy cele- 
brated the Fourth of July with a famous ban- 
quet. At this feast John Adams placed Charles 
Brooks at his right hand, and was greatly 
pleased by the minister’s toast: “The town of 
Quincy. It has been said that the world can- 
not bear two suns, nor Rome two Czsars; but 
that does not prove that Quincy cannot bear 
two Presidents.” 


James Wallack, under the management of 
Charles Kean, was once acting before the 
queen, when she sent to Mr. Kean to know 
if the actors would like anything, meaning re- 
freshments. Mr. Kean replied, “Say that we 
should be grateful for a little applause if the 
spectators are pleased.” At the end of the 
act there was a slight suggestion of hand-clap- 
ping and gentle foot-tapping. James Wallack, 
who knew nothing of the message, inquired, 
“What is that?” “That, my dear Wallack,” 
Kean replied, “is applause.” “Bless me!” 
exclaimed Wallack. “I thought it was some- 
body shelling peas.” 


An exchange vouches for the authenticity of 
the following answers by school-children to a 
series of questions: What religion had the 
Britons? A strange and terrible one called 
religion of the dudes. What caused the death 
of Cleopatra? It was because she bit a wasp. 
What can you tell of Johnson? He survived 
Shakespeare in some respects. What is the 
spinal column? Bones running all over the 
body. It is considered dangerous. Name a 
domestic animal useful for clothing, and de- 
scribe its habits? Ox. Doesn’t have any hab- 
its, because it lives in a stable. What is the 
function of the gastric juice? To digest the 
stomach. 
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Life of Talmage 


Largest book. Best author. Fullyillustrated. $1.50. 
Freight paid. Credit given. Free premiums,—furniture, 
watches, genuine diamond rings, etc.; also $100 cash 
prize. Terms better than 50 percent. Ontfit free. Act! 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL  § 
BELLEVUE | 


adjoining f 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


REFRIGERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost, and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 
market is the ‘‘White Mountain.” 


““White Mountain’ 
Refrigerators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, easy to clean, 
and to keep clean, 
and convenient in 
every possible wa’ 
that can be desired. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Nashua, N.H. 


We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Blue Label 
used only by us 
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»Flowerin,% 2g 
Cannas, Dahlias, Gla’ & 
Bulbs, Pink Water Lilh: 

' Small Fruit Plants? Sena 
for Deseriptive Catalogue. 

C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, . R x 
PraBILities pe Tore 
$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency. Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Ae D. FOSTER, Vice-President 


F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. ” 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston. Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY & CO. tit fouxomns 

= BELL FOUNDERS 

Watervilet, West Troy, N. Y- Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826. 


Educational. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Fourth Session, July 1-18, 1902. 


Subject: CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY 


Lectures by 
Professors F. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, W.: James 
. F. Moore, W. W. Fenn of Harvard, and Professors 
. A. Coe, O. Cone, G. B. Foster, H. C. King, 
H. S. Nash, and Rey. Charles F, Dole. 


For circulars, apply to Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. - New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. “horough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


Presiden G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 598 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, eS 
Miss (OROLINE Re CLARK, } Principals. 


The Gilman School 


e s 
» for Girls Also called 7 
rents looking ws sence are ; ‘The Cambridge Sch ool 
tl ual and for pamphlets on the *'Choice 
_fequested to send for the Man aang P = neasou th 2 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


Illustrated, catalogue. 
POWDER. POINT SCHOOL 
; FOR BOYS : 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
Scholarshi 


teaching. ch 
... F..B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS: 


CARPETS .AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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